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Narrative of the Chinese Embassy to 
the Khan of the Tourgouth Tartars, 
in the years 1712, 13, 14, and 15; 
by the Chinese Ambassador, and pub- 
lished by the Emperor's authority, 
at Pekin. Translated from the Chi- 
nese, and accompanied by an Ap- 
pendix of Miscellaneous Transla- 
tions. By Sir George Thomas 
Staunton, Bart. LL.D. & F. R.S. 
8vo. pp. 330. London, 1821. 

Tue Embassy to the Tourgouth Tar- 
tars, the particulars of which are de- 
tailed in the volume before us, was cer- 
tainly a singular and remarkable event 
in Chinese history, The appointment 
of a deputation, consisting of several 
official persons, with a suitable train, 
to proceed upon a laborious, and, in 
some degree, hazardous expedition, to 
w distance of some thousand miles, and 
through the territories of a powerful 
neighbour, with whom they had lit- 
tle previous intercourse, and that not 
always of the most amicable’ wature, 
certainly seems to bespeak the existence 
of a spirit of enterprise, and more en- 
larged aud enlightened views, in the 
yovernment of China at that period, 
than their subsequent history had 
taught us to expect. This spiritis, in 
a.considerable degree, attributable to 
the unusual energy which had been 
just infused into the administration of 
the Chinese government, by the then 
recent accession of the present Tartar 
dynasty, and the occupation of the 
throne by a monarch distinguished by 
his virtues and talents, and, com para- 
tively speaking, by his enlightened |i- 
berality. 

The Tourgouth tribes had separated 
from the kindred tribes of Eleuths, 
and migrated from their original place 
of settlement, in a more eastern division 
of Tartary, to that extensive tract of 
country which was granted them hy 
the Russians, between the Volga and 
the Juik, in the vicinity of the Caspian 
Sea. One of the objects of the Em- 
bassy was to keep up the connexion 


tween the Chinese and those expa- 
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rary connexion with Russia, upon the 
first favourable opportunity, and con- 
ferring on the Chinese Enipire the gra- 
tifying homage of their voluntary re- 
turn and final submission. This re- 
turn and submission actually took 
place in 1771, when they returned to 
their former settlements in the neigh- 
bourhood of China, and the Tour- 
gouths are no longer numbered among 
the tribes in Russia. 

Notwithstanding the apparent mi- 
nuteness with which the proceedings of 
the Embassy are narrated by Tu-li- 
shin, the envoy, yet they furnish very 
little matter for interesting extract, 
either relating to the Chinese them- 
selyes, or to the manners aud customs 
of the people among whom they tra- 
velled. Of Udinsky, we are told,— 

‘There is in this country a sort of 
stone, about the size of the palm of the 
hand, which wholly consists of laming, or 
flakes lying over each other. It having 
been found that these flakes are very thin 
and transparent, the people of this coun- 
try separate them .from each other, and 
use them instead of glass or crystal. The 
casements in the windows of all the Rus- 
sian houses are fitted with this material. 

A Chinese Embassy differs much 
from an European one. With us an 
ambassador, who has the good fortune 
to be often employed, may amass a to- 
lerable property in snuff-boxes, &c., 
which are presented to him, but ‘the 
officers of the Chinese Empire, when 
employed on service by their sovereign, 
dare not accept of the smallest present.’ 

Near Yeniseik,— 

‘There is a species of deer, which 
is used both for riding and carrying bur- 
thens. It is called go-lun; its cefour is 
white and brown; it has homes, and is 
about the size of an ass or mule. 

‘In the woods is found the bird ho-kee, 
[ probably a species of pheasant. ] 

‘ In the very coldest parts of this north- 
ern country, a species of animal is found 
which burrows under the earth, and which 
dies if it is at al] exposed at any time to 
the sun and air. It is of great size, and 
weighs ten thousand kin *. Its bones are 


* ©A kin is one third more than the English 
pound.’ 


therefore, not very dangerous or fero- 
cious. It is found generally in the mud 
upon the banks of rivers. The Russfans 
collect the bones of this animal, in order 
to make cups, saucers, combs, and other 
small articles. The flesh of the animal is 
of a very refrigerating quality, and is eat- 
en as a remedy in fevers. The foreign 
name of this animal is Ma-men-tou va. 
We call it Kee-shoo.’ 

When the Embassy arrived at To- 
bolsky, they were well received by the 
Governor, General Kokolin (Prince 
Gagarin), who had previously sent a 
Russian officer, Yee-fan Go-fan Na- 
si-che, to meet them. Among other 
questions asked by this officer, he in- 
quired, ‘what are the different ranks 
of ministers and great officers of state 
in China? Whom do you esteem 
amongst them the most honourable 
and exalted.” To which Tu-lhi-shin 


answered,— 

‘In our empire of China we have five 
ranks or orders, intitled Tsin-vang, A7un- 
vang, Pei-le, Pei-tse, and Kuo-kung, 
which orders are exclusively appropriated 
to the members of the imperial family, 
these personages being all considered as 
so many streams diverging from one and 
the same heavenly source. We have 
likewise other hereditary dignities ; such 
as the Kung, Heou, Pe, and others, by 
which we ennoble the sons and grand-sons 
of former distinguished ministers. As to 
the administration of the government, we 
have, in the interior department, great 
officers of state immediately attending on 
his Majesty’s person (Ling-she-we-ta- 
chin,) and we have colaos ot ministefs of 
State (Ta-hio-Sse). In the exterior de- 
partments we have the presidents of the 
several supreme tribunals (§ -shu,) 
and the generals and commanders in chief 
of the several detached corps of the army 
(Tu-tang, Chin fung, Tong+ting , and Hoo- 
kiyn-tong-ling). in ‘the provinces we 
have Tartar generals (7stang-kiun), vice- 
roys (Tsung-too), and Chinese generals 
(Ti-too). Ajl the foregoing whom we 
have mentioned, are oved piers of state, 
and hold the first rank in the empire. 

‘ Yec-fan Go-fan Na-si-che then said,— 
‘*In our Russian empire, the Cha-han- 
Khan has four great officers of state im- 
mediately attached to his person, who 
have power, whenever any, business oc- 
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selves, upon their own authority, and 
without making any previous communi- 
cation on the subject to their sovereign ; 
have you any such great officers of state 
in China? And among those your excel- 
lencies have already described, whom do 
you esteem the greatest and most ho- 
nourable ?”’ 

‘ We said,—* [n our empire of China, 

none of the great officers of state are em- 
powered to transact state affairs upon 
their own authority; in respect to such 
affairs, no distinction is made between the 
greater and the lesser. They must, on 
all occasions, be regularly submitted to 
his Majesty; his gracious pleasure must 
be sOlicited, and his conclusive decision 
respectfully awaited. When the latter 
is received, his Majesty’s ministers may 
then reverently proceed to the execution 
of the same ; but none can, on such occa- 
sions, so far presume as to do any thing 
of their own accord. Among the great 
officers we have mentioned, the six offi- 
cers who attend on his Majesty’s person, 
and the six ministers of state, are the 
most exalted in dignity ; none in the ser- 
vice of the government can be held to be 
superior.” 
‘ Yee-fun Go-fan Na-si-che then said,— 
[In our empire of Russia, when consul- 
tutions are held upon great aifuirs of state, 
our Cha-han-Khan personally attends and 
assists at the council, In China, when 
you have consultations upon state affairs, 
Goes your emperor attend in the same 
manner ?’® 

‘We replied,—“ In China, when any 
lmportant affairs of government are to be 
taken into consideration, the princes, and 
the other great officers of the state coun- 
cil, meet to consult, and also to decide 
thereon provisionally ; they then report 
their proceedings to the Emperor, and 
await his conclusive determination. But 
i Our country the Emperor has no such 
custom as that of assisting personally in 
deliberations of this mature.” ’ 


as 


Of the Russian code at that period, 
we are told, that,— 

‘ According to the laws of the Russian 
empire, all persons who have been found 
gullty of treason, rebellion, or any simi- 
lar offences, are, executed by dividing 
their bodies and limbs into four quarters. 
Dhose who are guilty of deserting in time 
of battle are beheaded. ‘Those also are 
beheaded who rob or wound travellers 
upon the highways, or who at any time 
commit murder. Persons who kill or 
wound €ach other in an affray, are made 
to. sufer an injury equal to that which 
they had inflicted. Those who kill inany 
( with a sharp weapon are put to 
dea ‘Those who cut and wound others 
‘re punished by chopping off the hand. 
4uose who are guilty of atheft of govern- 
nent stores, are punished more or less 
severely, in proportion to the value and 
ainount of the property stolen: some have 
their ears or noses cut ofi, some are 
branded, some banished. Those who 
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counterfeit the current coin, are put to 
death by pouring melted metal down 
their throats. Those who sell wine or to- 
bacco without licenses are severely beat- 
en, and then banished with their families. 
[In a case of adultery, aggravated by the 
subsequent murder of the husband, the 
wife is executed by being buried alive, 
with her head just above the ground ; and 
the adulterer is hung on atree. In com- 
mon cases of adultery, the wife is severe- 
ly beaten, and then returned to her hus- 
band, who cannot refuse to receive her, 
The adulterer, after being severely beat- 
en, pays a fine to government. Young 
unmarried persons who cohabit, are se- 
verely beaten, and then compelled to 
marry.’ 


At Saratof, the Embassy was met 
by a deputation from the Khan of the 
Tourgouths, bearing presents from one 
of the Tourgouth Princes. The Em- 
bassy thence set out for the head-quar- 
ters of the Tourgouths, upon the banks 
of the Lake Manuto, where they were 
received by the Khan A-yu-ke with 
suitable honours :— 


‘The tai-kis and priests (says the am- 
bassador) were sent out by A-yu-ke to 
meet us upon the road, and so conduct us 
tothe place prepared for our accommoda- 
tion.—Accordingly, upon our approach, 
we found all the tat-kis, the priests, and 
the several chiefs of such of the AZan-gou- 
te tribes as are subject to A-yu-ke, drawn 
up in lines upon the road, together with 
their followers, to pay their respects to 
us. Their flocks and herds were also 
collected and displayed, and tables, co- 
vered with provisions, laid out before us. 
All the people had come out to a very 
considerable distance to meet us; great 
numbers of thein even knelt down at our 
horses’ heads, and in that posture offered 
their various eatables to our acceptance , 
and in all things they testified to us the 
utmost respect and attention. 

‘In the afternoon, A-yu-ke Khan sent 
Ko-va, one of the priests who was imme- 
diately attached to his person, and others 
to wait upon us, and to say,—‘* Our Khan 
proposes to-morrow, it being a fortunate 
day, to have an interview with your ex- 
cellencies, and to receive in form the 
edict of the most excellent Emperor.” 

‘ Accordingly, on the 2nd day of the 
moon, we proceeded to wait on the Ahan, 
taking with us the Imperial Edict, and 
followed by the taé-kiés and priests of the 
Yourgouths in procession, and by our 
cuard of Russian soldiers and officers. 
On arriving at 4-yu-ke Alan's great tent 
of ceremony, we dismounted from our 
horses, and advancing with the Imperial 
Edict, delivered it in person. -yu-ke 
received it kneeling; and then, turning 
towards the north, reverently wished the 
great Emperor of the East every felicity. 
‘This ceremony being concluded, we then 
proceeded to explain to him his Imperial 
Majesty’s pleasure. 
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‘ «¢ Our Emperor,”’ we said, “ inquires 
in his Edict, after the Khan’s health. Be. 
ing desirous of sending back to you your 
nephew O-la-pu-tchu-eur, and ‘thus re- 
storing him to the bosom of his fainily, he 
has ordered that the Russian merchant 
Ha-mi-sa-eur should be consulted with 
on the subject. He has already sent 
back four of O-la-pu-tchu-eur’s attend- 
ants, and the arrangements for the prince’s 
own return are now in progress agreeably 
to his Majesty’s gracious intentions, 
The sincere and zealous attachment you 
have evinced by sending to our court 
your envoy Sa-mo-tan, with respectful in- 
quiries and valuable offerings, his Ma- 
jesty particularly notices and applauds; 
and, in consequence, specially deputes 
the Eleuth Shu-ko-mi-se and us, to de- 
clare to you his imperial edict, and to de- 
liver to you the presents which he sends 
you as marks of his favour. 

© A-yu-ke Khan having expressed him- 
self very grateful to his Majesty, invited 
us to sit down on his right hand; the 
music then began to play, and an enter- 
tainment was served up before us, 

‘ A-yu-ke Khan having afterwards in- 
quired of us respectfully concerning the 
venerable age of his Majesty, we inform- 
ed him that our Emperor was born in the 
year Kia-Vu, and was at this time ia the 
6lst year of his age. 

‘ A-yu-ke Khan then inquired, what was 
the number of the imperial princes, his 
Majesty’s sons. 

‘We said, “those of his Majesty’s 
sons who usually accompany him on his 
hunting excursions, some of whom are 
decorated with the titles of Ching, Vang, 
Kiun Vang, Pei-le, Pei-tse, are sixteen in 
number; how many more sons his Ma- 
jesty may have, who, on account of their 
youth, have not yet gone beyond the pre- 
cincts of the palace, we know not, as un- 
der such circumstances we can have no 
opportunity of seeing them. 

‘ A-yu-ke Khan then inquired the num- 
ber of the imperial princesses, his Majes- 
ty’s daughters. 

‘We said, *‘ We have heard that above 
ten of his Majesty’s daughters are already 
settled in marriage ; but, respecting the 
number of those who may be still within 
the precincts of the palace, we know no- 
thing.” : oe: 

‘ A-yu-ke Khan continued his inquiries 
by saying, ‘‘I have understood that his 
Imperial Majesty, in order to avoid the 
suinmer heats, visits, every year, is 
country residence, and there partakes 0! 
the diversion of hunting. What is the 
name of the place? how far is it froin the 
capital? when does his Majesty proceed 
to it? and when does he retura from it? 

‘We replied, “‘the place which ou: 
Emperor visits, in order to avoid the sum- 
mer heats, is called Je-ho or Ko-la-ho-tun. 
[t is seven or eight days’ journey from 
the imperial city. Every year, about the 
latter end of the 4th, or the beginning of 
the 5th moon, his Majesty sets out upon 
this journey. In the mia-autuinn, or im- 
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mediately at the last day of deer-hunting, 
which occurs in the course of the 9th 
moon, his Majesty always returns to his 
capital.” 

« 4-yu-ke Khan further inquired re- 
specting the mountains, rivers, trees, and 
other vegetable productions of that coun- 
try. Weadded; “‘ Je-ho is situated be- 

ond the boundary line of the Great 
Wall. ‘There are there both high moun- 
tains and great rivers. The water is pe- 
culiarly sweet and excellent. ‘The woods, 
as well as all other vegetation, are ex- 
tremely luxuriant. Various kinds of 
beasts and birds are also found there in 
great abundance.” 

‘ A-yu-ke Khan continued his inquiries, 
sayi'ig, ‘* how do the people plough anc 
sow the earth in your Emperor’s coun- 
try? do the times of sowing depend on 
the rainy seasons ; or are the fields over- 
flowed artificially.” 

‘We replied, ‘‘in the empire of China, 
we plant or sow all the five species of 
grain, and also the various kinds of vege- 
tables. In some places the fields are 
overflowed by art, in others they are wa- 
tered by the rains only, and sown accord- 
ingly.” 

After an exchange of eivilities, and 
the business of the mission was accom- 
plished, the Embassy set out on its re- 
turn, under very favourable circum- 
stances, as to the season, weather, &c. 
if the following description is at all 
correct i— 

‘ At this season of the year, the golden 
winds played softly upon the luxuriant 
verdure. ‘The trees had not yet lost their 
foliage. ‘The hills encompassing our 
route displayed the various tints of azure, 
yellow, and red. ‘The surface of the 
grounds sparkled with icicles. Rosy and 
brilliant skies illuminated the forests. 
‘Lhe whole scene seemed to our eyes like 
a piece of beautiful painting.’ 

Kakolin, already mentioned, speak- 
ing of the affairs of his country, and 
the character of the Tourgouth tribes, 
says,— 

‘YT have lately been at San-pi-ti-li- 
pu-eur (St. Petersburg), and have had an 
interview there with the Cha-han Khan. 
The district of St. Petersburg belonged 
formerly to the kingdom of Sweden; but 
my sovereign, the Cha-han Khan, having 
invaded and conquered it, has built and 
fortined a city there, which, after the 
Khan’s name, is now called St. Peters- 
a This city is laid out on a plan ex- 
ceeding in extent the city of Moscow, 
and the Khan has now made it his esta- 
blished residence. This year the Ahan 
has fought another campaign with the 
Kingdom of Sweden, and has taken from 
ine Swedes twenty-one ships, one general 
omicer, and eight hundred soldiers. Just 
how, the French and the other nations 
have joined the Swedes, and are assisting 
them in the defence of their towns and 
clues. ‘The soldiers of these nations are 





all warlike and obedient to a stsict disci- 
pline, so that when they march into ac- 
tion they always fight desperately, and 
never harbour a thought of retreating. 
But it is otherwise with the soldiers of the 
Tourgouths ; they are lawless and disor- 
derly. When they are brought into ac- 
tion they readily draw their bows and fire 
their guns, if the enemy is at a distance ; 
but if the enemy is near them, they think 
of nothing but running away. There is 
no vigour or steadiness in their opera- 
tions. I[f, by chance, they are at any 
time victorious, the only object they aim 
at is plunder. Ten years ago, our Ahan 
engaged the services of ten thousand of 
the ‘Tourgouth troops, and attached them 
to his army; but, although he opposed 
three thousand of them to a party of no 
more than three hundred Swedes, they 
were unable to gain the victory.” 

With this extract we close the Nar- 
rative of the Embassy, which might 
have been rendered much more inter- 
estmy, if the Chinese names had. not 
been so much retained as to render 
the narrative often unintelligible. The 
Appendix. of translations has nothing 
to do with the subject of the Narrative, 
and is by no means calculated to 
give a good idea of Chinese literature, 
although, we presume, that was the 
view with which it was inserted. 

——sto ho 


General Index to the Gentleman's 
Magazine, from the Year 1787 to 
1818, both inclusive. With a 
Prefatory Introduction, descriptive 
of the Rise and Progress of the Ma- 
gazine, with Anecdotes of the Pro- 
jector and his early Associates. By 
John Nichols, F. S. A. 8vo. Vols. 
Ill., 1V., & V: London, 1821, 


We dare say many of our readers, on 
seeing the title to the present review, 
will be as much surprised as a friend 
to whom we intimated our intention of 
making an Index the subject of a criti- 
cal notice. § What!’ he exclaimed with 
a sneer, ‘review an index! why I never 
heard of such a thing! you inight as 
well review the Army List, the Court 
Guide, the Price Current, Lacking. 


ton’s new Catalogue, a Tavern Bill of 


Fare, the Ready Reckoner, or the 
London Directory. Review an index, 
and that, too, when works of so much 
value and interest are teeming from 
the press,—not to mention my own tri- 
fle, which, like a petition for Parlia- 
mentary Reform, was, on being pre- 
sented, ordered ‘* to lie on the table,”’ 
where it has remained for more than 
two months unnoticed!’ We were 


about to reply, (though not to retort 
about his ¢ trifle,’ as he called a bulky 


octavo of six hundred pages, on the ba- 
lance of power, printed uniformly with 
the best edition of Hameand Swollett, 
to which he intends it as a supplement! 
when our friend interrupted us, by 
adding, ‘ well, I suppose you reviewers 
imagine, that you can— 

‘ Find tongues in trees, books in the running 
brooks, 

Sermons in stones, and good in every thing.’ 

We were just permitted to hitch in 
that we would wish to do this,—when 
our friend hastily bade us good morn- 
ing, and left us to make the best of 
our subject. We are not, however, 
insensible that an index does seem a 
very strange subject for areview; bat, 
when our readers are told it is an in- 
dex to a work which was the first of its 
kind. in England,—a work which has 
enjoyed a high reputation for a pe- 
riod of ninety years,—and that the ln- 
dex is prefaced by an historical narra- 
tive of the origin and progress of this 
work, they may then, perhaps, admit 
that we have had some reasons for mak- 
ing it the subject of a critical notice. 

{t has been well observed, that ‘ the 
periodical publications of every coun- 
try are the archives in which the learn- 
ed and philosophers hasten to deposit 
their discoveries and the result of their 
researches.’ Such being the case, we 
shall take a very brief view of the ori- 
gin of literary journals, before we pro- 
ceed to notice Mr. Nichols’s Preface. 

Among the most laudable attempts 
of the seventeenth century, may be rec- 
koned the plan then first adopted of 
acquainting the public, throug! the 
medium of a journal, with what passes 
in therepublic of letters. Ths honout 
belongs to M. de Salles, Ecclesiastic 
Counsellor of the Parliament of Paris. 
His journal was received with universal 
applause, and was soon followed by 
others, on the same plan, in Italy and 
Germany. In 1682, Mr. Mencke be- 
gan the Acta Eruditorum Lipsiensic, 
which was carried on several years with 
increasing celebrity. 

When Bayle and Le Clerc fixed 
their residence in the Low Countries, 
the first at Rotterdam, and the other 
at Amsterdam, they were much sur- 
prised to find that in Holland,—winch 
might then be called the mart of learn- 
ing and the rendezvous of learned men, 
in consequence of the freedom of the 
press, the number of booksellers and 
immense libraries, public and private,— 
that, in such a country and with 
such advantages, no person hed as yet 
thought of publishing a literary journal. 





M. Le Clerc immediately commenced 
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one, which he continued down to 1727. 
M. Bayle was so busily engaged in 
composing his Biographical ‘Diction- 
ary, that he was obliged to drop his pe- 
riodical labours in a few years ; but 
M. Beauval took it up and continued it 
noder the title of The Works of the 
Learned. M. Bernard’s News from 
the Republic of Letters, was well re- 
ceived, as well as the Journal de 
Trevoux: the latter, however, was con- 
sidered as a partial production in mat- 
ters of religion and politics, and was 
conducted by a party of Jesuits. 

In 1710, M. de Pontchartrain, Lord 
High Chancellor of France, engaged 
some of the ablest pens in the Acade- 
my, to conduct a new journal: M. 
Fontenelle wrote the philosophical part, 
M. Du Pin laboured in theology with 
general approbation, and M. Vitillant 
was not less successful in antiquities, 
se. In England, we had not a regular 


literary journal until the time of Mr. 
Edward Cave,— 


‘The first projector of the Monthly Magazines ; 
My’ invention all admird: and each how he 
fo be th’ inventor miss’d *.’ 


We come now to the preface of the 
veteran editor, Mr. Nichols, who gives 
a") Interesting account of the work he 
has toug and so ably conducted. The 
Gentlonsns s Magazine was commenced 

) January, 173), by Edward Cave, of 
whom Dr. Johnson, in his biography of 
ben, has said * few lives would have 
ivore readers, if all those who received 
improvements or entertainment from 
him should retain so much kindness 
for their benefactor as to inquire after 
his conduct and character.’ The pri- 
mary object of the Magazine at its com- 
inencement was to give a monthly view 
ot all the pieces of wit and humour 
und intelligence daily offered to the 
public in the newspapers. The vext 
object with Mr. Cave, was to publish 
the parliamentary proceedings, a rather 
dangerous practice, as the ordersof the 
house were at that time against it. He 
had the plan some time in contempla- 
tion before he adventured to act upon 
it; at length he boldly dared, and be- 
gan iD January, 1732, by giving the 
king’s speech only. In June, he | pave 
two protests of the Lords, and in the 
Commons the Speaker’s thanks to Lord 
Gage, May 31, 1732, with his lord- 
ship’s reply. But in July, the Parlia- 
ment being then prorogued, he ven- 
tured to introduce the * proceedings 
and debates of the last session of Par- 
liament,’ which were given with the 


* Inscription beneath a portrait of Mr. Cave. 
—Ev. 
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initial and final letters of the names | dote, always added—* Wilcox was one 


of the several speakers. 

In order to obtain the debates, Cave 
used to take a friend or two with him | 
into one of the houses of Parliament, 
and there privately take down notes of 
the several speeches. Thus furnished, 
he and his associates adjourned toa 
neighbouring tavern, where they com- 
pared and adjusted their notes. The 
reducing this crude matter into form 
was the work of a future day, and of 
an abler hand; Guthrie, the historian, 
a writer for the booksellers,was retained 
by Cave for the purpose. It appears 
from some letters of Mr. Cave, that Dr. 
Birch was one of the friends who some- 
times accompanied him when taking 
minutes of the debates. 

In 1734, Dr. Johnson, in a letter from 
Birmingham, tendered his assistance to 
Mr. Cave, and suggested that, besides 
the current wit of the month, the Ma- 
gazine should admit not only poems, 
iuscriptions, &c. never printed before, 
but also short literary dissertstions in 
Latin or English; critical remarks on 
authors, ancient or modern; forgotten 
poems that deserve revival ; and these 
he undertvok to furnish on reasonable 
terms. 

Mr. Cave now commenced offering 
prizes, sometiines of 501. at other times 
of a gold medal, for the best poems on 
subjects that were fixed. The success 
that attended this work produced a 
number of competitors ; but, of nearly 
twenty imitators, the LondonMagazine, 
which was supported by a powerful 
association of booksellers, was the only 
rival of any standing. It obtained a 
considerable sale for some years, and 
was continued until 1785, when it 
ceased to be published. 

In 1738, Dr. Johnson transmitted 
his poem of * London’ to Mr. Cave, as 
the production of an author then ‘un- 
der very disadvantageous circumstances 
of fortune,’ and calling on hira to £ en- 


| courage learning and _ relieve distress 


by his usual generosity.’ 

Mr. Cave was the first publisher that 
engaved the pen of Johnson, and a last- 
ing and tutimate friendship subsisted 
between them. It is not a little remark- 
able, however, that the Doctor, on first 
coming to town, apphed, among others, 
to Mr. Wilcox, then a bookseller of 


some eminence in the Strand. Mr. 
Wilcox, after surveying his robust 
frame with a significant look, said 


‘young man, you had better buy a 


porter’s knot.’ The great moralist was 
not offended at the adyice given him, 
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but when he used to relate the anec-! 


of my best friends.’ 


Mr. Nichols inserts several of the 
Doctor’s letters to Mr. Cave, by which 
it appears that his circumstances were 
far from flourishing. In one of them, 
dated April, 1738, in which he mentions 
having written a Greek epigram to Mrs, 
Carter, who he says ‘ ought to be cele- 
brated in as many languages as Louis 
le Grand,’ headds ‘ I would leave my 
epigram, but have not day light to 
transcribe it.” In another letter, dated 
October in the same year, he concludes 
é fam, Sir, your’s, ¢mpransus,S. Joun- 
son.’ Though this letter concludes 
with a fair confession that he had not a 
dinner, yet his benevolent heart was 
not insensible to the necessities of x 
humble labourer in literature, Mr, 
Macbean, whom he strongly recom. 
mends to Mr. Cave, as haviuig good 
materials fora military dictionary which 
he would write at twelve shillings a 
sheet. 

The earliest known communication 
of Dr. Johnson to the Magazine was a 
copy of Latin verses to the editor, in 
March, 1738, and several other articles 
with the preface to that year’s volume 
were from his pen. The ability and 
nice adaptation with which he could 
draw up a prefatory address was one of 
his peculiar excellencies, and the pre- 
face of this year wasa striking proof of 
his talents in that line. 

The parliamentary debates continued 
to form a regular part of the Magazine, 
until there wasa rigid order of the house 
on the 13th of April, 1738, to prohibit 
it. Some expedient was now become 
necessary, and the caution of Cave sug- 
gested to him a popular fiction. lo 
June, 1738, he prefaced the debates by 
what he chose to call § An Appendix to 
Captain Samuel Gulliver's Account ol 
the famous Empire of Lilliput;’ and 
the proceedings in Parliament were 
given as § Debates in the Senate of 
Lilliput,’ sometimes with feigned de- 
nominations of the several speakers, 
sometimes with designations furmed of 
the letters of their real nuimes, in the 
manner of an anagram. Dr. Johnson 
now became the coadjutor of Guthrie 
in writing the debates, aud, in 1740, 
had the sole management of them 
which he continued for some time. Mr. 
Nichols, speaking on this subject, 
says :— 

* Six days only before his death, th’ 
incomparable friend requested to see the 
present writer, from whom he had pre 
viousl y borrowed some of the early 
volumes of the Magazine, witha ten sed 
intention to point out the pleces which he 
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tad written in that collection. The books | 
many leaves | 


lav on the table, with ' 
doubled down, particularly those which 
contained his share in the Parliamentary 
Debates. And such was the goodness of 
Johnson’s heart, that he solemnly de- 
clared, “‘ that the only part of his writings 
which then gave him any compunction, 
was his account of the debates in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine; but that at the 
time he wrote them, he did not think he 
was Imposing on the world. —The mode,” 
he said, ‘was to fix upon a speaker’s 
name; then to make an argument for 
him; and to conjure up an answer.”” He 
wrote those debates with more velocity 
than anv other of his productions ; often 
three columns of the magazine within the 
hour. He once wrote ten pages in a sin 
gle day, and that nota long one, begin- 


ning, perhaps, at noon, and ending early | 


in the evening.’ 

In addition to the parliamentary de- 
bates, Johnson wrote a variety of ar- 
ticles for the Magazine, on almost all! 
subjects, and the prefaces for many 
years were by him; and yet, with all his 
talents and his industry, and he was 
extraordinary 10 both, he had to strug- 
gle hard for a very humble mainte- 
nance, and he was now and then ap- 
plying to Cave for a guinea, with all 
the submissiveness of poverty. 

In 1747, complaint having been 
made in the House of Lords, against 
Mr. Cave, for printing an account of 
the trial of Lord Lovat, in the Ma- 
gazine, he was taken into custody, 
reprimanded by their lordships, and 
inprisoned some time. Dr. Johnson’s 
time now became too much occupied 
with his [ictionary, the Rambler, &c. 
to contribute much to the Magazine. 
Mr. Cave was the publisher of the 
Rambler, the sale of which was very 
incousiderable, and seldom more than 
five hundred; it is remarkable, and a 
curious trait of the age, that the 
oaly paper which had a_ prosperous 
sale, and may be said to have been po- 
pular, was one which Dr. Johnson 
did not write. This was number 97, 
which was said to have been written by 
Richardson. 

In 1751, a material change took 
place in the compilation of the miscel- 
laneous part of the Magazine. Selec- 
tions from other periodical publications 
were gradually laid aside, and the mis- 
cellany was rendered in a great degree 
an original work. Cave continued to 
improve his Magazine until his death, 
in 1754. It had been his favourite 
and his most successful speculation. 
He had it much at heart, and it has 
been said of him, that he never looked 
Out of his window but witha view to 


benefit his magazine. If he heard of 
the loss of a single customer, he would 
say, ‘let us be sure to look up some- 
thing, taking of the best, for the next 
month,’ 

Among the early friends and corres- 
pondents of the Magazine, during 
Cave’s life, was the ingenious but un- 
fortunate Samuel Boyse, author of a 
poem, entitled, * The Deity,’ of whom 
the following melancholy particulars 
were related to Mr. Nichols, by Dr. 
Johnson, not long before his death: — 

‘By addicting himself to low vices, 
among which were gluttony and extrava- 
gance, Bovse rendered himself so con- 
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 temptible and wretched, that he frequent- 
'ly was without the least subsistence for 
'days together. Aftersquandering away, 
ina dirty manner, any money which he 
had acquired, he hasbeen known to pawn 
all his apparel. Dr. Johnson once col- 
lected asum of money to redeem his 
clothes, which, in two days after, were 
pawned again. ‘* This,’’ said the doctor, 
/' was when my acquaintances were few, 
| and most of them as poor as myself. ‘The 
money was collected by shillings.’ In 
| that state he was frequently contined to 
‘his bed, sitting up with his arms through 
‘holes ina blanket, writing verses, tn or- 
der to procure the means of existence, 

It seems hardly credible, but it is certain- 
‘Iv true, that he was more than once in 
| that deplorable situation, and to the end 
'of his life never derived any advantage 
| fromthe experience of his past sufferings. 
Mr. Boyse translated well from the 
French, but by the time one sheet of the 
work was done, he pawned the original. 
If the employer redeemed it, a second 
sheet would be completed, and the book 
again be pawned; and this perpetually. 
He had very little learning; but wrote 
verse with great facility, as fast as most 
would write prose. He was constantly 
employed by Mr. Cave, who paid him 
by the hundred lines, which, after awhile, 
his employer wanted to make what is 
called the dong hundred. A late collec- 
tor of poems, (Mr. Giles,) says, he was 
informed by Mr. Sandby, the hookseller, 
that this unhappy man was found dead in 
his bed, with a pen in his hand, and in the 
act of writing, in the same manner as above 
described. This circumstance Dr. 
Johnson assured me was not true; it being 
supposed, that in a fit of intoxication, he 
was run over by a coach; at least, he was 
brought home in such a condition, as to 
make this probable, but too far gone to 
give any account of the accident.’ 


The usual signature to Boyse’s com- 
munications in the Magazine, was ei- 
ther Y. or Alcweus. Mr. Nichols has 





preserved a letter from him to Mr. 
Cave, dated from a spunging-house, 
in Grocers’ Alley, in the Poultry, re- 
questing half-a-guinea to pay for his 
lodging, and get him some victuals, as 





without it, his coat would be taken 
from his back, and he sent to the 
Compter naked. His letter commences 
with the following :-— 

‘ Inscription for St. Lawrence's Cave. 

Hodie, teste celo summo, 

Sine panno, sine nummo, 

Sorte positus infesté, 

Scribo tibi dolens mesteé : 

Fame, bile tumet jecur, 

URBANE, imitte opem, precor ; 

Tibi enim cor humanum 

Nona malis alienum 3 

Mihi meus nec male grata, 

Pro a te favore data Ac evs" 
‘Cx gehenna debitoria, vulg6 domo spongia‘o- 

rid. 

On the death of Cave, the Magazine 
cane under the immediate guidance 
of Mr. David Henry, who bad married 
a sister of Mr. Cave, and a nephew of 
the original projector. In 1778, Mr. 
Nichols purchased a considerable share 
of the proprietorship, aud in January, 
1783, the Magazine was enlarged and 
advanced in price, and some of the early 
volumes were reprinted. fa 1799, the 
price was raised to eighteen-pence, and 
In 1899, to two shillings, at which 
price it has since remained. Mr. Ni- 
chols, in his preface, bas principally 
contined himself to the history of the 
Magazine, previous to the time that he 
became its editor, speaking with due 
inodesty of its subsequent career. He 
has, however, given a list of its coutri- 
butors in its latter period, which tn- 
cludes almost every name in the least 
distinguished in the annals of science 
and literature: and, votwithstanding 
the numerous and very able competr- 
tors with which the Gentlemau’s Ma- 
gazine bas had to struggle, it still 
maintains its rank and its reputation. 

We have hitherto only noticed the 
preface; and we shall now say a few 
words of the Index, which appears to us 
to be copious, and distinct, and syste- 
matically arranged. ‘here are four 
indexes; the first is to the essays, &c.; 
the second to the poetry ; the third to 
the names of persons; and the fourth 
is an index to the engravings. 


—— + 


Annals of the Coinage of Britain and 
its Dependencies. By the Rev. R. 
Ruding. 

(Continued from p. 234.) 
Durine theturbulent reign of Heary 
LL]. various abuses had accumulated, 
of which none was more injurious then 
the adulteration of, the coins, for its 
mischievous effects extended even to 
the lowest of his subjects. The regu- 
lated produce of his mints was clipped 





and diminished to less than half its le- 
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gal weight, so that foreign merchants 
would uot brine over their commodi- 
ties, and every thing that was sold be- 
came very dear. On the accession of 
Edward [. he hastened to repair these 
evils, and began by inflicting severe 
punishment on all those who deteriorat- 
ed the coin. He was particularly se- 
vere on the Jews, whom he seized in 
every city and burgh in England on 
the same day, the octave of St. Martin, 

278,—their goods were forfeited to 
the King, and many of them executed. 

A new coinage took place in 1279; 
exchanges of money were appointed in 
various places, and the currency of 
clipped money strictly forbidden. Se- 
veral other regulations were also made 
respecting the comage, which were in 
some cases very oppressive. The style 
of Edward, upon the obverse of his 
coins,is Rex Angliz, Dominus Hiber- 
nue, which latter title he first introduc- 
ed upon the money of England, though 
it had appeared upon the great seal of 
our monarchs from the accession of 
King John. The reverse of his mo- 
ney is ornamented, if that term be 
applicable, with the  unmeaning 
cross and pellets. His Irish mo- 


ney is distinguished from the Eng- 
lish by the triangle, which encloses 


the head. His ‘Anglo-Gallic coins 
have on the obverse, his name, spelled 
Epwarpvs, or Epoarpvs, with the 
addition of Rex only. They were all 
struck, as appears from the inscription 
ou the reverse, in his Earldom of Pon- 
thieu. The custom of stamping the 
moneyer’s name upon the coins, began 
to grow into disuse in this reign. 
Edward II. ordered that the money 
should be current at the proper value 
which it bore in the reign of his prede- 
cessor. Ele also made some severe re- 


gulations respecting clipped and base | 


money, which, however, still continued 
to multiply. The style which this mo- 
narch used upon his coins differs from 
that of Edward I. merely in the man- 
nerin which the name ts written, which 
is either Enwa or Epwar. in every 
other respect iis Fea 
actly similar to that of his father, as is 
also his stvle upon the greatscal. T he | 
same remark applies to his Anglo-Gal- | 
Ly iC Money ° 

One of the first measures of Edward 
LIL. was toentorce the ordinances of his 


father and grandiather, relative to the. 


eorruption of the lawfal coins, and the 
introduction of 


reigners. He issued a proclamation, 


that no moueyer, or officer of the Mint | 





netish mone Vv IS CX- | 


base money by fo-! 


abroad without the King’s special li- 
cense, and prohibited the exportation 
of good money, on pain of death and 
the forfeiture of goods. The melting 
of money to make vessels, &e. by gold- 
smiths, was also restrained. In the 
year 1331, it was determined that half- 
pennies and farthingssho ‘ld be coined, 
with one-sixth of alloy, or Ss. 4d. in 
20s. Notwithstanding these regula- 
tions, the scarcity of money continued. 
A gold coinage was made in the year 
1343, the only one fora period of nine- 
ty years. It was of three sorts; that is, 
one coin with two leopards*, each piece 
to be current for six shillings, and to be 
of equal weight with two petit florins of 
Florence of full weight. Another 
piece of one leopard, and another piece 
of one Helm, being respectively the 
half and quarter of the larger coin, and 
of proportional value, The type pre- 
sented upon the largest of his coins, 
an impression allusive to the royal arms 
of England; whilst the half bore a man- 
tle on which his shield was displayed, 
quartering the arms of France aud 
tngland ; and the smallest piece was 
stamped with his crest. It was soon 
discovered that this money was rated 
too high, and it was generally brought 
into the Mint, and recoined into nobles, 
Maille nobles, and Ferling nobles. 
The value of the coins was frequently 
altered during the long reigu of this 
monarch, 

On the English coins of Edward tL. 
his name ts variously written. inioes 
cold mouey gives it EDwre. EpWanr,or 
Epwarp; his silver, sometimes 6 D- 
WARD, but more usually Epwarpys. 
After his conquest of France, he added 
the title of that kingdom to those of 
England and Ireland; but, at the ra- 
tification of the treaty of Bretiguy, i 
1360, he agreed to relinquish his claim 
to that crown, and accordingly hits coins 
appear without the title, until he again 
resained it, in 1369, when the peace 
was broken by the Dauphin, Charles, 
then regent. On his Angilo-Gallic 
money his name is sometimes abbre- 
viated to Ep. 

The words Der GRATIA appear now 
for the first time on the English mo- 
ney. ‘They were inscribed upon his 
earliest cold coins, and afterwards upon 
the groats, but never upon the small 
pieces of silver. — It is remarkable that 
these emphatic words should not have 
obtained a place upon the cols at a 
much earlier period, as they are found 
upon all the great seals after the reign 


* These, though called leopards, were really 


Exchange in London, should go! lions.—Rey. 
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of Wilham I. They were used as 
early as the latter end of the seventh 
century, by Ina, King of the West 
Saxons, in the wee Nea: tiou to his laws, 

Edward the Blaek Prince had the 
principality of Aquitain and Gascony 
conferred on him, with the privileze of 

co-nming monies. Under the authority 
of this grant, he struck various coins of 
cold and silver, On these coins he in- 
variably styles himself, Primogenitus 
Regis Anghz, et Princeps Aquita- 
wie. 

The power of coining was also grant- 
ed by King Edward to his fourth son, 
John, King of Castile aud Leon, Duke 
of Lane: aster, but of his mouey nothing 
satisfac tory is known. 

[In the reign of Richard II. the 
warden, master, and other officers of the 
Mint, were examined before the Lords 
of Parliament, as to the state of the 
coinage, when they severally delivered 
their Opimons at length. The result 
was a proclamation to prevent the ex. 
port and encourage the import of mo. 
ney. The current value of the Scottish 
money was reduced one half, but the 
‘poor commons,’ as they styled them- 
petitioned that it might be 
banished the realm altogether. The 
melting of money was prohibited ; but, 
in 13960, a singular erant was issued to 
Margaret, Countess of Norfolk, and 
OD. B. Goldsmith, of London, lecense- 
ing them to melt down groats, half 
groats, and sterlings, to the amount of 
one hundred pn and to make 
thereof a silver vessel, for the use of the 
said Margaret, notwithstanding the 
statute. 

Vhe representation of Richard If. 
upon his coins does not differ from the 
busts of his three immediate predeces- 
sors. His name is written Kicarp, or 
Ricarpys, with the title of Rex AN- 
GLE ev Franciaé, and Dominys Hi- 
BERNIE et AQuiTANIeE. The last title 
appears only on his gold coms. On 
the reverse of his silver money, Is give 
the place of mintage. 

During this reign, the Irish are said 
to have had little money, and to have 
merchandized chiefly ineattle. Whea 
Mac Murrough, an Insh chief, met 
the Earl of Gloucester, Richard’s com- 
mander-in-clief, he was mounted ona 
horse which cost him, as it was said, 
four hundred cows. 

Henry 1V. repealed many of the sta- 
tutes of his predecessor, re F itive to the 
comage. The coins which he struck 
before his thirte euth year, were of the 
saine weight as those of the preceding 
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selves, 


reizn, bat the sabsequent coins were of 
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diminished value. His name its writ- 
ten Elenrte Henricvs, with the 
title of Rex Aneure ET Francie Do- 
uinvs ELlipERNIE ET AQUITANIE. 

Henry V. continued the reduced 
standard adopted by his father as to 
the weizht and value of the coins; and, 
in consequence of a petition from the 
Cominens, it was enacted that all 
manner of Scottish money of silver 
should be put out, and not be current 
in future for any payment tn the realm 
of Envtand. It was also enacted, that 
clippivg, washing, and filing of money 
should be deemed and incur the pain 
of treason. 


The English coins, both of gold and | 


f with rays, being mistaken in afog for Ed- 





; | 
silver, of Henry V. are of the same 


weight with those of his successor, and 

cannot be distinguished from them ; 
his [rish coinage is involved in equal 
obscurity. Some of his Anglo-Gallic 
money can, however, be satisfactorily 
ascertained: such as the Mouton, be- 
fore the letter H. was placed in the cen- 
tre of the reverse, in the year 1419, and 


likewise the Salute, with Heres Fran- | 


CLE. 

No very material alteration in the 
coinage took place during the long 
reign of Henry VI. and although he 
had mints at several places, yet there 
is nothing in his coins to distinguish 
them from those of his predecessor, 

[In the fourth year of the reign of 
Edward 1V.a new coinage took place ; 
when the sold coins were reduced to 
twenty pounds sixteeen shillings and 
eight pence, being the pound weight 
by tale; that is, there were to be made 
out of each pound of gold, fifty no- 
bles, to be current at eight shillings and 
four pence; the silver was likewise re- 
duced to thirty-seven shillings and 
sixpence the pound weight, by tale. 
In the follos wing year, the monies were 
still farther reduced, and the new no- 
bles were called rials. The new spe- 
cies of MONEY, called the angel, being 
of the value > of the old noble, was called 
a noble-angel : 

On the reve-se, the noble was distin- 
guished bya sun, (which was the tinpress 
of Edward, and by him first introduced 
upon the coin,) surmounted by a rose, 
the badge of the house of York. This 
impress he adopted in commemoration 
of an extraoidinary appearance in the 


heavens, imine diately beforethe battle of 


Mortimer’s Cross, in Herefordshire, 
where three suns were seen, which shone 
for atime, and then were suddenly con- 
joined in one. As Edward was then victo- 
rious, he from that time took a sun for his 
impress, which afterwards stood him in 


good ste “a at the battle of Barnet; when 


Warwick’s cognizauce, a star streaming 
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w ard? $ sun, occasioned some of King Hen- 
rv’s soldiers to attack eachother, and thus 
drove the Earl of Oxford, who suspected 
treachery, with the forces under his com- 
mand, from the field.’ 

Edward LY, does not appear to have 
made any alteration in the general type 
of his coins, only by the the name, or ‘the 
weight, or by the Mint marks; and he 
Was ‘the first E nglish monarch who used 
the royal badge, a flaming sun, for that 
purpose. On his English silver coins, 
he is styled Epwarp Der Grarttia 
Rex. Anauie ev Francie. The re- 
verse of the groats bears this inscrip- 
tion,x—Posui Deum Apsutrorem Me- 
UM, with the place of Muiutage, in 
an inner circle. The half-groats have 
as much of the legend as their size will 
admit. ‘The peony, half-penny, and 
farthing, have the uame of the Mint 
only on the reverse. His gold coins 
have the addition of Dominus Hiper- 
Nit, to his title, 

It is said by Ross, of Warwick, in 
his Historia Regum Anglia, that Ed- 
ward V, actually struck money, but as 
none of these coins have yet been ascer- 
tained, it is probable that they were 
struck with his father’s dies, which ap- 
pears to have been the common prac- 
tice on the accession of a new monarch, 

Richard til. continued the same 
unvaried type and legead upon his 
coins, which differed from those of 
Edward LV. only in the name, anid 
some few trifling distinctions. 

Among the enactments of Heary 
Vil., respecting r the coinage, was oue 
which made it treason to. mieneielicih 
the foreign coins of gold and silver, 
then permitted to be current in Eng- 
land, a crime of which many persons 
had been guilty, because they perceiv- 
ed that the for: ging them was neither 
felony nor treason. Although this 
mmonarch made no alteration in the 
standard of the coins, he introduced, 
during his reign, several variatious from 
the usual type. He first placed upon 
them an arched crown, with a globe 
and cross on the arch. ‘This, upon 
most of the coins, is ouly a single arch 
added to the old crown fleurie, but 
upon some few, there appear two lesser 
arches besides. In his 19th year, the 
type of his silver coins was totally 
changed. His portrait was then given 
on them in profile, with a crown of one 
arch only, a form in which it had net 
appeared upon the coins since the reign 
of King Stephen. On some of his 
groats and half-groats, he added to his 
bame, either Septimus or the Roman 
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been disused ever since the reign of 
Henry IIL, on whose coins alone. of 
all our monarchs, from the earliest 
times, numerals or any other distinc- 
tion of the kind had appeared. On 
his silver money, he is styled —Hen rr- 
cus Der Gratia Rex ANGLIE eT 
Franc iF; to which ts added, upon his 
gold .coius, Dominus Htperntis, in 
like manner as upon those of his prede- 
Cessors, 

The type of the usual gold money 
was continued nearly as before, but ais 
new coin, the sovereign, bore ou the 
obverse, the mouarch seated in state, 
upon his throne, from whence it ce- 
rived its name; and, on the reverse, a 
double rose, alluding to the union of 
the two Houses of York and Lancaster, 
with the royal arms ia the ceutre. It 
is not known in what part of his reiga 
these coins were first struck, 

Heory VILE. stands recorded with 
infamy as the first of our English 
who debased the sterling 
fineness of the coins. In the begimuing 
of his reign, the money resembled his 
father’s in type, weight, alloy, and ts 
now to be distinguished from it ouly 
by the Roman numerals Vill., being 
apparently struck from dies nade with 
his puncheons. At an early period of 
his reign, private tokens were used to 
supply the want of silver coins. lu the 
39th year of his reign, he restrained 
the interest of mone y to ten per cent. 
and reduced the coins to the lowest de- 
eree of fineness which ever disgraced 
the English Mint, excepting a small 
quantity of silver im the Sth year of 
Edward VI. The gold was now 
brought down to twenty carats tive, 
and four carats alloy, and the silver to 
four ounces fine, and eivht ounces al- 
loy. 

The gold coins of this king con- 
sisted of the double sovereign, sove- 
reign, half-sovereigu, George, noble, 
apvel, angelet, crown, and ‘aa prety 
His style upon his English silver coins, 


sovereigns, 


lreland, was Henricus vir. Der 
Gratia, REx ANGLICE ET teeth 
and, on the reverse was inscribed, 
ther the place of Mintage, or Sais 
Deum ApsyutoreM Meum. He atter- 
wards added to his title, Hibernie® 
Rex. The harp first appeared on the 
lrish money 1p this king’s reign. The 
value of the sovereign was reduced to 
twenty shillings in the 30th year of his 
reign, 

‘The universal complaints of the de- 
based state of the coin, induced Ed- 





numerals VII., a practice which had 


ward VI, to adopt various measures to 


before he assumed the title of King of 
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reform it. The current coin was re- 
duced in value, so that a shilling cir- 
culated for nine-pence only, which cre- 
ated great distress among the poor 
people: the Irish groat passed only for 
two-pence. The ameliorations planned 
by Edward VI. he did not live to com- 
plete, but they were brought to a con- 
clusion by Queen Elizabeth. 

On his silver coins he is styled ‘ Ed- 
wardus VI. Dei Gratia Anglie et Fran- 
cie et Hibernie Rex.’ In addition to 
the mottos on the reverse of his father’s 
coins will be found, ‘Timor Domini 
Fons Vite,’ and * Inimicos ejus in- 
duam confusione,’ 

His gold coins bear the same style, 
but have, either on the obverse or re- 
verse, ‘ Jesus autem transiens per me- 
dium illorum ibat,’ or ‘ Scutum Fidei 
proteget eum :’ or § Per crucem tuam 
salva nos Christe Redemptor,’ or * Lu- 
cerna pedibus meis verbum tuum.’ 

( To be continued.) 
pee - 
Table Talk ; or, Original Essays. By 
William Hazlitt. 
(Concluded from p. 227.) 


We had almost read and written our- 
selves into a very favourable opinion of 
* Table Talk,’ notwithstanding the au- 
thor’s contradictions respecting Cob- 
bett’s honesty and Wordsworth’s ge- 
nius, when we met with a passage at 
which we paused and stumbled, and 
stumbled and paused again. In an 
*‘ Essay on the Indian Jugglers,’ in 
which various characters are discussed, 
from Michael Angelo and Napier of 
Merchiston, down to Jedediah Bux- 
ton and John Cavanagh, the celebrated 
fives-player of St. Giles’s, Mr. Hazlitt 
has made a singular discovery—no less 
than that Sir Humphry Davy is not a 
great man. But, as the author’s opi- 
nlon on greatness contains much that is 
true, we give him the benetit of a full 
quotation. He says,— 

‘Greatness is great power, producing 
great effects. It is not enough that a man 
has great power in himself, he must shew 
it to all the world in a way that cannot be 
hid or gainsaid. He must hil up a cer- 
tain idea in the public mind. — I have no 
other notion of greatness than this two- 
fold definition, great results springing 
from great inherentenergy. ‘The great, 
m visible objects, has relation tothat which 
extends over space; the grea‘, in men al 
ones, has todo with space andtime. No 
man is truly great, who is great only in his 
life-time. ‘Lhe test of greatness is the 
page of history. Nothing can be said to 
be great that has a distinct limit, or that 
borders on something evidently greater 
than itself. Besides, what is short-lived 
and pampered into mere notoriety, is of a 





gross and vulgar quality in itself. <A 
Lord Mayor is hardly a great man. A 
city orator or patriot of the day only 
shew, by reaching the height of their 
wishes, the distance thev are at from any 
true ambition. Popularity is neither 
fame nor greatness. A King (as such) is 
not a great man. He has great power, but 
itis not his own. He merely wields the 
lever of the state, which a child, an idiot, 
ormadman can do. It is the office, not 
the man we gaze at. Any one else in 
the same situation would be just as much 
an object of abject curiosity. We laugh 
at the country girl, who having seen a 
King, expressed her disappointment by 
saying, ‘* Why, he is only a man!” 
Yet, knowing this, we run to see a king 
as if he was something more than a man. 
To display the greatest powers, unless 
they are applied to great purposes, makes 
nothing forthe character of greatness. ‘To 
throw a barley-corn through the eye of a 
needle, to multiply nine figures by nine 
inthe memory, argues infinite dexterity 
of body and capacity of mind, but nothing 
comes of either. ‘here is a surprising 
power at work, but the effects are not pro- 
portionate, or such as take hold of the 
imagination. ‘To impress the idea of 
power on others, they must be made in 
some way to feel it. It must be commu- 
nicated to their understandings in the 
shape of an increase of knowledge, or it 
must subdue and overawe them by sub- 
jecting their wills. Admiration, to be 
solid and lasting, must be founded on 
proofs from which we have no means of 
escaping; it is neither a slight nora vo- 
luntary gift. A mathematician who solves 
a profound problem, a poet who creates 
an image of beauty in the mind that was 
not there before, imparts knowledge and 
power to others, in which his greatness 
and his fame consists, and on which it re- 
poses. Jedediah Buxton will be forgot- 
ten; but Napier’s bones will live. Law- 
givers, philosophers, founders of religion, 
conquerors and heroes, inventors and 
great geniuses in arts and sciences, are 
great men, for they are great public be- 
nefactors, or formidable scourges to 
mankind. Among ourselves, Shakespear, 
Neston, Bacon, Milton, Cromwell, were 
great men, for they shewed great power 
by acts and thoughts, which have not yet 
been consigned to oblivion. They must 
needs be men of lofty stature, whose 
shadows lengthen out to remote posterity. 
A great farce-writer may be a great inan ; 
for Moliere was but a great farce-writer. 
In my mind, the author of Lon Quixote 
was a great man. So have there been 
many others. A great chess-player is 
not a great man, for he leaves the world 
as he found it. No act terminating In it- 
self constitutes greatness. ‘This will ap- 
ply to all displays of power or trials of 
skill, which are confined to the momen- 
tary individual effort, and construct no 
permanent image or trophy of themselves 
without them. Is not an actor then a 
great man, because ‘‘he dies and leaves 








the world no copy?”’ I must make an ex- 
ception for Mrs. Siddons, or else give ip 
my definition of greatness for her sake. 
A man at the top of his profession is not, 
therefore, a great man. Heis great tn his 
way, but that is all, unless he shews the 
marks of a great moving intellect, so that 
we trace the master-mind, and can sym- 
pathize with the springs that urge him on. 
The rest is but a craft or mystery. John 
Hunter was a great man—that any one 
might see without the smallest skill jn 
surgery. His style and manner shewed 
the man. He would set about cutting uD 
the carcass of a whale with the same 
greatness of gusto that Michael Angelo 
would have hewn a block of marovle. 
Lord Nelson was a great naval com- 
mander; but for myself, [ have not much 
opinion of a séa-faring life. Sir Hum- 
phry Davy is a great chemist, but I am 
not sure that he is agreat man. [am not 
abit the wiser for any of his discoveries, 
nor [never met with any one that was. 
But it is inthe nature of greatness to pro- 
pagate an idea of itself, as wave impels 
wave, circle without circle.’ 

This isreally too much. We could 
much more readily admit, what Mr. 
Hazlitt asserts, that compared with 
Mr. Wordsworth’s lines, § Lord Byron’s 
stanzas are but exaggerated common. 
place, and Walter Scott’s poetry old 
wives’ fables;’ or that Mr. Cobbett is 
‘a very honest man with atotal want of 
principle,’ than that Sir Humphrey 
Davy 1s nota great man, That Mr. 
Hazlitt is ‘not a bit the wiser for any 
of his discoveries,’ isnot the fault of Sir 
Humphrey, who, great as he is, has not 
discovered the art of converting base 
inetals into gold. To enumerate the 
discoveries of Sir Humphrey Davy, 
is not necessary to refute Mr. Hazlitt, 
—the safety-lamp alone will suffice. 
Bacon could say with truth, at the time 
when he wrote, that science could 
hardly boast of a single experiment 
which had served to increase tiie power, 
to diminish the suffering, and to aug- 
ment the happiness of mankind. How 
different is the discovery of the safety- 
lamp, which is a complete protection 
against the fireedamp, which had creat- 
ed explosions of late years so frequent 
aud so disastrous, that, in one sin- 
vle instance, more that a hundred 
persons perished at once. But the 
safety-lamp, the Davy, as the miners 
with pride and gratitude call it, makes 
the fire-damp itself give warning of the 
danger which it threatens. This for- 
midable enemy has not ouly been cons 
quered by science: it is forced to serve; 
it becomes a sure guide, a submissive 
slave. - An eloquent writer, (we believe 
the late Professor Playfair,) speaking 
of the safety-lamp, says, ‘ this is ex- 
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actly such a case as we should choose 
to place before Bacon, were he to visit 
the earth, in order to give him, in a 
sinall compass, an idea of the advance- 
ment which philosophy has made, since 
the time when he pointed out to her 
the route she ought to pursue. The 
creat use of an immediate and constant 
appeal to experiment, cannot be better 
evinced thanin this example. The re- 
sult is as wonderful as it is important. 
An invisible and infallible barrier made 
effectual against a force, the most vio- 
lent and irresistible in its operations, 
and a power that in its tremendous ef- 
fects seemed to emulate the lightning 
and the earthquake, confined within a 
barrow space, and shut up in a net of 
the most sleider texture—are facts 
which must excite a degree of wonder 
and astonishment, from which neither 
ignorance nor wisdom can defend the 
beholder. When to this we add, the 
beneficial consequences, and the sav- 
ing of the lives of men, and consider 
that the effects are to remain as long as 
coal continues to be dug from the bow- 
els of the earth, it may fairly be said, 
that there is hardly in the whole com- 
pass of art and sctence, a single inven- 
tion of which one would rather wish to 
be the author. It is little that the 
highest praise, or even the voice 
of national gratitude, when most 
strongly expre-sed, can do for the hap- 
piness of one who is conscious of having 
done such a service to his fellow men. 

We are very far from expecting to 
convince Mr, Hazlitt that Sir Hum- 
phery Davy is a great tan, but we 
wished to contrast the opinion of a real 
practical philosopher with his flippant 
assertion. Mr. Hazlitt, after attacking 
a variety of persons, somewhat ungrate- 
fully, we think, makes war upon the 
public; for, although the Quarterly 
Review ruined the sale of one of his 
works, yet the public has accorded 
him a due share of patronage and sup- 
port:— 

* 7,” says he, ‘ [had sufficient provo- 
Cation to rail at the public, as Ben Jon- 
son did at the audience in the prologues 
to his plays, [think I should do it in good 
Set terms, nearly as follows. ‘There is 
not a more mean, stupid, dastardly, piti- 
ful, selfish, spiteful, envious, ungrateful 
animal, than the public. It is the great- 
est of cowards, for it is afraid of itself. 
Krom its unw teldy overgrown dimen- 
sions, it dreads the least opposition to it, 
and shakes like lsinglass at the touch of a 
finger. It starts at its own shadow, like 


the man in the Hartz mountains, and 
trembles at the mention of its own name. 
It has alion’s mouth, the heart of a hare, 
with ears erect and sleepless eyes. It 





stands ‘* listening its fears.’’ It isso in 
awe of its own opinion, that it never dares 
to form any, but catches up the first idle 
rumour, lest it should be behind-hand in 
its judgment, and echoes it till it is deaf- 
ened with the sound of its own voice. 
The idea of what the public will think 
prevents the public from ever thinking at 
all, and acts asa spell on the exercise of 
private judgment, so that, in short, the 
public ear is atthe mercy of the first im- 
pudent pretender who ciiooses to fill it 
with noisy assertions, or false surmises, 


Characters of Shakespeare's Plays inabout 
three months, but that after the Quarterly 
Review ofthem came out, they never sold 
another copy. The public, enlightened 
as they are, must have known the mean- 
ing of that attack, as well as those who 
made it. It was not ignorance, then, but 
cowardice that led thein to give up their 
own opinion. A crew of mischievous 
critics at Edinburgh, having affixed the 
epithet of the Cockney School to one or 
two writers born in the metropolis, all the 
people in London became afraid of look- 





or secret whispers. What is said by one 
is heard by all; the supposition that a 
thing is known to all the world, makes all 
the world believe it, and the hollow re- 
petition of a vague report, drowns the 
‘* still small voice” of reason. 


believe or know that what is said is not | 
true; but we know or fancy that others | 


believe it—we dare not contradict, or 
are too indolent to dispute with them, 
and, therefore, give up our internal, and, 
as we think, our solitary conviction toa 
sound without substance, without proof, 
and often without meaning. 
we may believe and know not only that a 
thing is false, but that others believe and 
know it to beso; that they are quite as 
much in the secret of the imposture as we 
are: that they see the puppets at work, 
the nature of the machinery, and yet if 
any one has the art or power to get the 
management of it, he shall keep posses- 
sion of the public ear by virtue of a cant- 
phrase or nick-name; and by dint of ef- 
frontery and perseverance, make all the 
world believe and repeat what all the 
world know to be false. The ear ts 
quicker than the judgment. We know 
that certain things are said; by that eir- 
cumstance alone, we know that they pro- 
duce a certain effect on the imagination 
of others, and we conform to their preju- 
dices by mechanical sympathy, and for 
want of sufficient spirit to differ with 
them. So far, then, is public opinion 
from resting on a broad and solid basis, 
asthe aggregate cf thought and feeling 
in a community, that it is slight and shal- 
low and variable tothe last degree—the 
bubble of the moment—so that we may 
safely say the public is the dupe of public 
opinion, not its parent. “The »ublicis pu- 
sillanimous and cowardly, because it is 
weak. It knows itself to be a great 
dunce, and that it has no opinions but 
upon suggestion. Yet it is unwilling to 
appear in leading-strings, and would have 
it thought that its decisions are as wise as 
they are weighty. It is hasty in taking 
up its favourites, more hasty in laying 


them aside, lest it should be supposed de- , 


ficient in sagacity in either case. It is 
venerally divided into two strong parties, 
each of which will allow neither common 
sense nor common honesty to the other 
side. It reads the Edinburgh and Quar- 
terly Reviews, and believes them both— 
or if there is a doubt, malice turns the 
scale. ‘Taylor and Hessey told me that 
they had sold nearly two editions of the 


We may | 


Nay more, | 


| Ing into their works, lest they, too, should 
| be convicted of cockneyism. Oh, brave 
| public!— This epithet proved too much 
'for one of the writers in question, and 
| stuck like a barbed arrow in his heart. 
| Poor Keats! What was sport to the 
/town, was death to him: young, sensi- 
‘tive, delicate, he was like— 
| A bud bit by an envious worm, 
| Ere he could spread his sweet leaves to the air, 
| Or dedicate his beauty to the sun”"— 
‘and unable to endure the miscreant cry 
| and idiot laugh, withdrew to sigh his last 
breath in foreign climes. The public is 
as envious and ungrateful as it is ignorant, 
stupid, and pigeon-livered— 

“ A huge-sized monster of ingratitudes.” 


It reads, it admires, itextols only because 
it is the fashion, not from any love of the 
subject or the man. It cries you up or 
runs you down out of mere caprice and 
levity. If you have pleased it, it is jea- 
lous of its own involuntary acknowledg- 
ment of merit, and seizes the first oppor 
tunity, the first shabby p etext, to pick a 
quarrel with you, and be quits once more. 


judge, every tale-bearer is implicitly be- 
lieved. j 
that gaped and wondered only because 


thinks) on a level with himself. 





ther order. 
and goes against the grain. 


ee 





mmaking you amends. 


| compromise of their dignity ; they consi- 
‘der themselves as the party injured, and 
! resent your innocence as an imputation 
‘The celebrated Bub 
Doddington, when out of favour at court, 
said, * he would not justify before his 
sovereign; it wus for Majesty to be dis- 
pleased, and for him to believe himself 
inthe wrong!’ ‘lhe public are not quite 
so modest.—People already begin to talk 
How, 
then, can common authors be supposed to 
keep their heads long above water? As 
« general rule, all those who live by the 


| on thetr Judgment. 


of the Scotch novels as overrated. 





Every peity caviller is erected into a 
Every little low paliry creature 


others did so, is glad to find you (as he 
An au- 
thor is notthen, after all, a being of ano- 
Public admiration is forced, 
Public ob- 
loguy is cordial and sincere, every in- 
dividual feels his own importance in it. 
They give you up bound hand and foot 
into the power of your accusers. ‘To at- 
tempt to defend yourself is a high crime 
and misdemeanour, a contempt of court, 
an extreme piece of impertinence. Or if 
you prove every charge unfounded, they 
never think of retracting their error, or 
It would be a 
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public starve, and are made a bye-word 
and a standing jest into the bargain.’ 


We like to have Mr. Hazlitt’s opi- 
nion on public men, even where we dif- 
fer from him, and we therefore quote 
his portrait of Lord Castlereagh, with- 
out pledging ourselves for its faithful- 
ness :— 

‘ Lord Castlereagh is a man rather defi- 
cient than redundant in words and topics. 
He is not, (anv more than St. Augustine 
was, in the opinion of La Fontaine,) so 
great a wit as Rabelais, nor is he so great 
a philosopher as Aristotle ; but he has that 
in him which is not to be trifled with. 
He has a noble mask of a face. (not well 
filled up in the ¢ expression, which 1s re- 
laxed and dormant,) with a fine person 
and manner. On the strength of these he 
hazards his speeches in the House. He 
has also a knowledge of mankind, and of 
the composition of the House. He takes 
a thrust Which he cannot parry on his 
shield; is all] tranquillity and smiles’ 
under a volley of abuse; sees when to pay 
a complime nt to a wav ering anti 1oNIst ; 
soothes the melting mood of his hearers, 
or gets up a speech full of indignation, 
and knows how to bestow his attentions on 
that great public body, whether he whee- 
dles or bullies, so as to bring it to com- 
pliance. W ith a lo ng reach of undefined 
purposes, (the result ofa temper too indo- 
lent for thought, too violent for repose, ) 
he has equal perseverance and pliancy in 
bringing his objects to pass. I would ra- 


ther be Lord Castlereagh, as far as a 
sense of power is concerned, (princi- 


ple is out of the question,) than such a 
man as Mr. Canning, who is a mere fluent 
sophist, and never knows the limits of dis- 
cretion or the effect which will be pro- 
duced by what he says, except as far as 
florid common-places may be depended 
on.’ 

In an § Essay on Will-making,’ we 
have an anecdote that is new to us, and 
accompanied by deductions still more 
novel :— 


‘There was a Sir Thomas Dyot in the 
reign of Charles II]. who left the whole 
range of property, which forms Dyot 


Street, in St. Gi ile s’s, and the neighbour- 
hood, on the sole and express condition 
that it should be appropriated entirely to 
that sort of buildings, and to the recep- 

tion of that sort of population, which still 
keeps undisputed undivided posses-ion of 
it. The name was changed the other day 
to George Street, as amore genteel ap- 
pellation, which, | should think, is an in- 
direct forfeiture of the estate. This Sir 
Thomas Dyot I should be disposed to put 
upon the list of old English werthies—as 

humane, liberal, and no flincher from 
what he took in his head. He was no 
common-piace man in his line. He was 
the best commentator on that old-fashion- 
ed text—‘‘ Ihe foxes have holes, and 
the birds of the air have nests, but theson 
of man hath not where to lay his head.” ’ 











We have been much misinformed as 
to the population of Dyot Street, if it 
such as an Eagtish worthy would 
wish perpetuated.—The last essay, 
on * Paradox and Cominon Place,’ ap- 
pears to us both common place and pa- 
radoxical; but the two preceding ones 
on * some inconsistencies iu Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s discourses,’ much 
merit. Mr. Hazlitt combats very suc- 
cessfully the two chief points aimed at 
by Sir Joshua; namely, that excel- 
lence in the Fine Arts is the result of 
pains and study rather than of genius, 
and that all be ‘auty, grace, and vran- 
deur are to be found. bot inactual na- 
ture, but in an idea existing in the 
mind, My. Hazlittis a painter, we be- 
lieve, and he treats the subject not only 
professionally, butalso met iphysically. 

Although we have felt it our duty to 


Is 


Possess 


besevere on some parts of Mr. Hazlitt’s | 


work, yet we confess there is much i 
itthat we admire. Mr. H. is a clever 
essayist, aud there are few authors of 
the present day that we read with more 
pleasure. 








®Original Communications. 
SOME OBSERVATIONS 
ON THE 
PLAGIARISMS OF LORD BYRON. 
By W.B.L. Gent. 
(Continued from p. 218.) 

[n the latter portion of my Proem, 
(vide Literary Chronicle, page 217,) | 
adverted to the frequent occurrence of 
interjections in Lord Byron’s poems, 
with the pledge of a sequent notice. 
In order to redeem this pledge, I have 
gone fully into the point, coacervating 
my memoranda as I travelled on. I 
began with the last new novel of § Mis- 
tress Dolly Fogh,’ written by Mrs. 
Ratcatcher, and followed out a regres- 
sive‘line till I-got to Roger Bacou’s 
Idylls (1312); I then stepped into the 
Latins, pursuing the path from Proco- 
pius of Ceesaria, up to the sonnets of 
Diogenes (Laertius), and thence to the 
epics of Plutarch, in all of whom I 
collected a sufficiency of these exple- 
tives to satisfy me (and consequently 
all beside) that they could not hold 
one grain of originality in Byron, 

1 now proceed to more important 
heads, but, as these assisting observa- 
tious are merely meant to mark the 
many manglings of his macilent muse, 
I do not propose to confine myself to 
prescriptive detail, but rather to re- 
mark, extract, abuse, and be f facetious, 
(a quality of which Lam _ possessed in 
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no mean degree), upon such occasions 
as it best bannninatth ine. 

‘Lhe character of his lordship’s writ- 
ing (under favour) and the beauty (if 
any there be) Siete sigh to say it— 
in too many Instances a strong omology 
to mine owa, and one example will if. 
lustrate this ‘doc ‘triue more pointedly, 
perhaps, than any which for the pre- 
sent L can adduce, ex. gr. 

BYRON. 
¢ He sue for mercy! He dismayed 
By wild words of u timid maid! 
He wronged by Venice, «e.’ 
Siege of Corinth, 


—o ————-+ - - 


SELF. 
li of thee! I think of thee !! 
ton silly such a doubt must be,— 
ndeed, it quite surprizes me,— 
; think of thee!!! I thiak of thee I!!! 


tdnA 


Elis lordship, too, has been mig! htily 
beholden unto the sayings ef the times, 
the trite and pithy observations 
are (periodly) discoverable to 
cans; and many of these di- 
reptions have been effected in those 

where men are most wont to 
congregate; and as it becometh not me 
(liberally speaking) to indulge in stal- 
tiloquence nor to advance criminatory 
charges without the proof, [ subjom 
one or two extractions (from divers), by 
the which the justice of my apposi- 
tions may be very certainly evinced, 


CY. 4 ?. 


au: 
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BYRON. 
‘ None of my pure race shall be 
Sluves to Mahomet and thee— 
Come on! Siege of Corinth 
¢ —_——Now for the bread-basket, come on — 
The Gas-light man. 
BYRON. 
‘ Save that it seems e’en duller than repose, 
&e.—Corsair. 
and stands as dead as ditch-water.’— 
Billingsgate. 

This, peradventure, may be consi- 
dered remote, but a moment’s medita- 
tion will lead the learned into proper 
deductions. 

‘There are also some very beautiful 
little *« detached thoughts’ of mine, 
which have at times appeared in a 
clever two-peuny periodical (you may 
know it by its canary-c ‘coloured cover- 
lid), from which his lordshi ip has tran- 
scribed many sweet ideas in his Childe 
Harold; these, however, I shall not 
produce, lest the world think mea vail) 
man and an evotist; natheless, | regret 
the loss w hich it will sustain by what 
(I deem) may be considered an over 
strained diffidence. 

A very barefaced plagiary is discerns 
able in the Corsair (Ll quote from mes 
mory), er. gr. 





ByRON. 
‘ What eve beheld that hero’s fall,’ &c, 
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‘ Who sawe himme dye, 
I, sede the flie 
With mie littel eve, 
Andel sawe him ¢ye, 
Ly fe and dethe of Coc?’ 


Again, equally palpable,— 


nr , 
tobbyn. 


BYRON. 
¢ The fall of waters, 
* * * ¢ 
The rush of waters, 
* ‘ * ‘ 
The hell of me Childe Waraid. 
. ’ . . Canto 3. qu.) 
——, Nowe, as littel Re'de Ry Ivne hoode 
cometh unto the woode, shee / th straiaht- 
ica the Firble of waters, ind 3% shee is veray 
troubelled, ande thereal shee begynneth for to 


erie, &e.—THTistorie of Littell Redde Rydinge 
Hocde. 

But IT must now for the present take 
leave, in the hope, that my compari- 
sons may be nerfected in spcedy time 
for the public eye; inde pend: antly . 
which, IT project the publication of ¢ 
handsome octavo (my good friend aii 
ray—a sweet civil gentleman, and 
comportly withal-—promiseth Davison’s 
purest pica,) wherein willappear sundry 
shrewd and ingenious speculations on 
poesy, more particularly as toucheth 
the above subject, and which | adven- 
ture to declare will edify and delight 
all nations of the earth—so sweet rea- 
der for present whiles adieu. Farewell 
until—— 

By the bye, IT had well night for- 
gotten this pretty dissyllable. 

The search for precedents cost me 
seven hours and thirty-five minutes, 
and would have occupied haply as 
—_ more, but a friend—a mutual 
friend, I mote have said (though his 
lordship once acted very scurvily in 
sneering at my proferred civilities,) quite 
accident: lly assured me that the noble 
poet (poet !) once cast his hawk’s eye 
upona radiant Quaker damsel, who ul- 
timately bade is ‘ farewell,’ the im- 
pression of which, as it may be seen, 
still liveth in his lordship’s memorie. 


se 
ANCIENT COIN FOUND IN SPA 
FIELDS. 

To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 
Scr, — Your excelle mt and highly in- 
teresting review of the ‘Annals of Coi- 
nage,” has induced me to place in your 
pages, the particulars of a coin recente 
ly found among some rubbish in Spa 
Fields. Its size is that of our present 
halferown, but as thin as a wafer, and 
its quality ne: irly resembles gold. Each 
side has a circle approaching the rin, 
between which there are charac ‘ters in 
old English scarce ly legible. The ob- 
verse side appears to have ab da nova, 
&c,—the last word I think is twice or 











thrice, at least it seems so. A cross 
divides the centre,—each point of which 
has a fleur de lis; and in each divi- 
sion there are three more. On the re- 
verse side are twelve fleurs de lis with- 
out across. If any of your antiquaries 
can oblige me with a definition of this 
ap parently carious and ancient coin, J 
shall be much gratifie ‘d,and [ remain, 
I. Green. Sir, your's respectfully, P. 
1 Oro 


HOT CROsS BUNS. 





Tur custom of crying * hot cross buns’ 
in Loudon and in many parts of Eng- 


land, on Good Friday, is thought to 
have had tts origin, anterior to the so- 


lemn event of which this day is kept 
in commemoration. The Greeks were 
accustomed to present to the gods a 
kind of consecrated bread, purchased 
at the gates of the temples. One spe- 
cies of this bread is said to have been 
called by them boun, which Hesy- 
chius describes as a kind of cake with 
horns ; and another ancient author de- 
scribes its composition to have been of 
fine flour and honey. The prophet 
Jeremiah notices this kind of offering, 
when speaking of the Jewish women 
falling into idolatry in Egypt. 

Formerly, a cake was in much re- 
quest on this day, called water cakes, 
composed of water and flour only; but, 
to compensate for the want of flavour, 
the tops of the cakes were smeared with 
turmeric, which made them of a fine 
yellow colour. These have given way 
to the sweet cross-buns. 

Although the custom of having hot 
cross-buns for breaktast, on Good 
Friday, prevails in some parts of 
the country, yet it is in London that tt 
is most rigidly adhered to; and poor, 
indeed, must that family be, that is 
doomed to pass the day without the 
accustomed treat. The pastry-cooks 
never think of selling any thing else 
but buns on Good Friday, and from 
break of day until midnight, the cries 
of—* one a- -penny buns; two a-penny 
buns; oue a-penny, two a-penny, hot 
cross buns,’ re-echoes through the 
streets of the metropolis. The eran 
mart, however, is at Chelsea; the Bun- 
House there, on Good Friday, affords 
quite a treat to the cocknies, and ts re- 
commended to all strangers as one of 
the ‘sights of London.’ The shop ts 
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liter ‘ally besieged the whole day, and, 
notwithsta: ding the 
number of constables to kee ~p order, it 
requires the utmost exertion to get 
near enough to the window to PO ni 


supply of “the favourite cakes. 


presence of a 


These 





buns have afforded a competency, and 
even wealth to four generations of the 
same family; and it is singular, that 
their delicate flavour, lightness, and 
richness, have never been successfully 
imitated, In this house are preserved, 
memeutos of domestic "events, in the 
first half of the lastcentury. The bot- 
tle conjuror is exhibited in a toy of his 
own age; portraits are also displayed of 
Duke William and other noted person- 
ages, The model of a British soldier, 
in the stiff costume of the same age, 
and some grotto works, serve to indi- 
cate the taste of a former owner, and 
were, perhaps, intended to rival the 
neighbouring exhibition at Don Sal- 
tero’s. 

The present proprietor of the Chel- 
sea- Bun House relates, with exultation, 
that George the Second had often been 
a customer at the shop ; and that his 
late majesty, when Prince George, and 
often during his reign, had stopped 
and purchased his buns. The late 
Queen, and all the princes and prin- 
cesses have also been among his occa- 
sional customers. 
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The Family Trunk, 
No. VI. 
BY MOSES VON MUCKLLWIT, Genr. 
LENT DIET. 

Tue interest of late excited by the 
Catholic question, and the present sea- 
son of the year, have teinpted me to 
collect from my Famiry Trunk a few 
of the important facts and observations 
which my father had amassed on the 
subject of Lent food, which, as we all 
know, occupies a great share of cénst- 
deration in the Catholic world. My 
father, as I have observed on a former 
occasion, had been under the painful 
necessity of wading through a variety 
of sage and loarasd authorities on the 
article of diet, in order to be the bet- 
ter enabled to contend against his old, 
and finally triumphant evemy, the gout, 
In the course of these, his rec oadite re- 
searches, the interesting aud elaborate 
works of Drs. Heequet and Andry, 
upon the subject of Lent food, pub- 
lished at Paris about a century be- 
fore, fell in his way, and took my 
father’s fancy so prodigiously, that he 
devoted a whole week to their thorough 
digestion, making a practical expert- 
ment of some of the tenets coutained 
in them, by fasting almost during the 
whole time, until my mother, becom- 
iug naturally alarined for the conse= 
quences of such severe lucubrations, 
threatened to commit the popish vo-= 
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lumes to the flames, if my father would 
notimmediately betake himself to more 
solid and nutritive studies. It was dur- 
ing this period of self-mortification, that 
the learned Cadwalader Von Muckle- 
wit had stored up in his ancient repo- 
sitory the valuable researches, from 
which I now offer to the world the 
following gleanings. 

The first work, published on this 
important subject, was one by Dr. 
Hecquet, entitled Traité des Dispenses 
de Caréme, in which the learned au- 
thor’s principal aim appears to have 
been to prove that a Lent diet had a 
natural agreement with the human 
constitution, and that it was the most 
nourishing, the most fattening, and in 
every respect the most wholesome that 
could be devised. Dr. Andry, on the 
other hand, holding opinions of a more 
worldly nature, and being moreover, 
perhaps, one of the flock of Epicurus, 
enters the lists, tolis viribus, against 
Dr. Hecquet, and accordingly pub- 
lishes two volumes, of which the titles 
are shortly Regime de Caréme and 
Traité des Alimens de Caréme, iw which 
he most heretically combats the Pytha- 

-gorean dogmata of his rival. To these 
answers of Dr. Andry his opponent en- 
joins ina second edition of his work 
€ considerably enlarged and improved.’ 
And upon this state of the case issue 
is joined between the parties. 

Among the many interesting points 
of this controversy, none seems, at the 
time, to have made a stronger impres- 
sion upon the Parisian Scavans, who 
are represented to have been all alive 
to the subject, than the * important 
question,’ as it is called, ‘ whether the 
use of sea-ducks and tobacco ought to 
be prohibited in Lent ?’ and, as I doubt 
not, but all my readers will duly ap- 
preciate the momentous concern of this 
inquiry, I shall devote my present pa- 
per toa concise and impartial statement 
of the arguments used on each side by 
these learned antagonists. 

Dr. Hecquet, who appears to have 
been a staunch Catholic, had taken the 
liberty of asserting, that the eating ofa 
sea-duck, as not being bond fide a fish, 
according to the rash opimon of some 
naturalists, was inconsistent with the 
due observance of Lent; and, accord- 
ingly, he exhorts all good Catholics, 
who have a proper regard for their 
souls, to abstain from sea-duck, as well 
as all othersamphibious animals, turtle 
included, during this holy season. 
And he assigns, as his reason for mak- 
ing this charitable exhortation, that 
amphibious animals abound more than 





all others with those volatile juices, | 


which are totally at variance with the 
chaste propriety of conduct indispen- 
sable during Lent, and which even our 
Courtof Alderinen themselves, had they 
livedin Popish times, would have been 
obliged to study, at the expense even 
of the same mortifying privations. 

In reply to all this, Dr. Andry flat- 
ly denies that the question, as stated 
by his adversary, is, whether a sea-duack 
be fish, flesh, or fowl, but whether it 
sufficiently partakes of the nature of 
tish, to come under the denomination 
of Lent food; and upon this point he 
asserts, t’ at whoever will take the trou- 
ble of analysing the blood of a  sea- 
duck, will find it as different from that 
of any other duck, as a turtle’s is from 
acalf’s, And he further insists upon 
the propriety of eating sea-ducks dur- 
ing Lent, as Dr. Hacquet himself had 
admitted the sane indulgeuce in fa- 
vour of frogs, which, he still allowed, 
were no fish, 

I come now to the more scrious 
question concerning tobacco, which 
Dr. Hecquet discusses at some length, 
and comes finally to the conclusion, 
that the practice, whether considered 
as a pleasure or a uutriment, was 
equally destructive of that orthodox 
abstinence, which ought to be cbserved 
during this season. And he says, the 
question briefly resolves itself into this 
—* whether fasting be inconsistent with 
taking any thing that is vapourous ? 
And this, he adds, is undeniable for 
several reasons. 1. Because the Jews 
and Turks abstain froin the use of 
odours on fasting days. 2. Because 
odours may be nourishing, as ought to 
be inferred from what Pliny says of 
some Indian nations, that live only on 
odours,—from what is recorded of De- 
mocritus, who lived three days by 
breathing only the vapour of bot loaves, 
and from what we read of some others, 
who kept themselves alive only by the 
smell of honey. The doctor allows, 
however, that when tobacco is neces- 
sary as a remedy, it may be taken on 
fast-days, at an appointed time, and 
immediately before meals. 

On the other side, Dr. Andry under- 
takes to prove, that there is no ground 
whatever for his opponent’s objections, 
which he examines with much minute. 
ness, but, as [ humbly conceive, with. 
out overturning the weighty arguments 
of Dr. Hecquet against the use of to- 
bacco, whether by smoking or other- 
wise, 1n Lent; which I, therefore, 
hope, will be hereafter avoided by 
every good Catholic under whose eyes 
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this lucubration should happen to 
fall. 

It does not appear from any records, 
now extant, how this celebrated djs. 
pute terminated; but it is too proba- 
ble, when we consider the frailties of 
our nature, that the gourmands of Pa- 
ris continued to devour sea-ducks, and 
eujoy the fumes of tobacco, as before, 
without much respect to the truly pi- 
ous exhortations of Dr. Heequet, ea- 
couraved as they were, too, in their 
profane proceedings, by the heterodox 
of his antagonist. For, well may they 
have exclaimed,— 

© Non nostrim tantas componere lites.” 

Who shall decide when doctors dis- 
agree ? 

{ shall conclude this short paper 
with an extract from Addison’s Tra. 
vels, which relates an auecdote, that 
my father had treasured with the rest 
of his codlectanea on this subject. The 
place, to which it relates, 1s Vribourg, 
in Switzerland, 

‘At the Capucins,’ says Addison, 
‘I saw the Escargatoire, which I took 
the more notice of, because I do not 
remember to have met with any thing 
of the same nature in other countries. 
It is a square place, boarded in, and 
tilled with a vast quantity of large 
suails, that are esteemed excellent food, 
when they are well-dressel. “Vhe floor 
is strewed about half a foot deep with 
several plants, amoung which the snails 
nestle all the winter season. When 
Lent arrives, they open their maga- 
zines, and take out of them the best 
meagre food in the world; for there ts 
no dish of fish, that they reckon com- 
parable to a ragout of snails.’ 








ROYAL BOTANIC GARDENS, 
AT KEW, 
Extract of a Letter dated 1st September, 1814, 
from Sir Joseph Banks to George Harrison, 
Esq., recommending the appointment of two 
Botanical Colleciors at the Cape ef Good 
Hope, and other disiant parts abroad, far the 
Royal Botanic Gurden, at Kew. 
In obedience to the commands of Lord 
Liverpool, communicated to me by you, 
I beg leave to state to you, for his lord- 
ship’s information, such remarks as occur 
to me onthe subject of the Royal Bota- 
nic Garden, at Kew, as well as the means 
that appear, in my judgment, the most 
likely to continue to that establishment 
the superiority it has hitherto held over 
all similar institutions, in the opinion of 
foreigners as well as of Englishmen, and 
which, in fact, it still continues to hold, 
though somewhat impaired by the inter- 
ruptions of commerce during the last war; 
or rather by the necessity of convoy, the 
uncertainty and delays of which has for 
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some years past, rendered the transport 
of living plants all but impossible, and 
induced the king to desist almost wholly 
from sending out collectors, as his Majesty 
had before been used to do. 

The only Botanic Garden that has hi- 
therto held any competition with the 
Roval Gardens at Kew, is that of the em- 
peror, at the imperial palace, at Schon- 
braun, near Vienna. Tis collection of 
ylants was raised at an expense more suit- 
ed to the pleasures of an emperor than to 
the sober expenditure of public inoney : 
ships were freighted tor the sole purpose 
of bringing home living plants from both 
the Indies, and men of education, some 
of whom) have since become eminent as 
naturalists, were sent abroad, with salaries 
adequate to their station in life; hot- 
houses and conservatories were built, on 
a scale in which magnificence was more 
consulted than economy; and yet the 
Roval Gorden at Kew, where that well- 
considered economy for which our ever- 
vered inonarch was ever so highly respect- 
ed, was never for a moment forgotten, in 
a short time excelled those at Schonbrun, 
and, at present, is considerably richer in 
nore rare, curious, and interesting plants. 

The plan of collecting, at Kew, as esta- 
blished by his Majesty’s commands, has 
hitherto been, to employ those young gar- 
deners, educated inthe garden, whoshow- 
ed the inost inclination to, and made the 
greatest proficiency in botanical pursuits, 
and were best skilled in the scientific ar- 
rangements of the plants in the garden. 
Among the many young men who work 
there in the liope of being recommended 
to gentlemen’s families as gardeners, 
when they have learned the art, some 
were always to be found whose disposi- 
tions Ted them to the study of botany, 
and whose talents enabled them to excel 
init; among these, the best were select- 
ed, and it is remarkable, that I do not re- 
collect one instance of a man well ac- 
quainted with the plants in the garden 
who did not feel an ambition to be em- 
ployed as a collector. 

‘The establishment of a Kew collector 
was, forty years ago, one lundred a-year 
as wages, and he was allowed to draw bills 
tor travelling expenses and board wages 
to the amount of two hundred more; but 
this he was not allowed to exceed; in 
fact, it was in almost all cases enough, 
and was never exceeded, without a satis- 
factory explanation being given. In no 
one instance, as faras | recollect, has cen- 
sure been passed on any one of these col- 
lectors. ° 

‘As trie value of-monevy 


y is now so much 
greater both at home and in our colonies 
than it was forty years ago, when the esta- 
blishment ofa collector tor Kew Gardens 
Was first arranged, I beg leave to propose, 
that In case Lord Liverpool should de- 
cide upon einploving such voung men at 
Present, their salaries mav be fixed at 
ISO]. a-year; of this they will be expect- 
ed to save 150]. at the f 
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and provision on their return; the re- 
maining 30l., it is presumed, will be 
quite sufficient to furnish them with 
clothes, and pocket-money enough, to ren- 
der them respectable among their equals. 

‘This plan of economy, | have nodoubt, 
they will follow nearly, if not exactly ; if 
they do not, their conduct abroad will be 
distrusted, and they will either be re- 
called, if it proves atall incorrect ; if not, 
they will, on their return, have no claim 
on government in any shape, for they 
will have had the power of saving, if 
they continue ten years abroad, a sum 


quite sufficient to enable them to gain ad- | 


mission into the firm of some respectable 
nursery garden, the best possible provi- 
sion a man educated as a gardener can 
look up to. 

Some incidental expenses to govern- 
meut will, no doubt, be incurred, in pro- 
viding for passages by sea; but these can- 
not be considerable, if the collectors are 
allowed, on all possible occasions, to be 
sent on board king’s ships. Former col- 
lectors have, in this case, been allowed 
to mess with the warrant officers, whose 
mess extraordinaries are, of course, very 
moderate, and this will be the whole of 
the charge. 

What the expense of living in and tra- 
velling over the countries to which they 
may besent, [ am utterly unable to cal- 
culate. ‘That every thing is now much 
dearer in all our distant dependencies 
than it was twenty, or eventen years ago, 
cannot be doubted. In order, however, 
to reduce as much as may be the amount 
of these extra charges, the collectors must 
be directed by their instructions not to 
take upon themselves the character of 
gentleinen, but to establish themselves, in 
point of board and lodging, as servants 
ought to do; and ifthe governors of the 
places they visit are instructed to supply 
them with the use of slaves, bullocks, 
waggons, &c. from the public stores, and, 
above alj, to grant them the use of the 
bullocks, &c. which the peasants of the 
Cape of Good Hope are obliged to pro- 
vide gratis for those who travel on the ac- 
count of government, neither the cost of 
living, nor the charge of travelling, can 
amount to any serious sum. ‘The better 
to check all unreasonable expenditure, I 
am willing, if Lord Liverpool thinks it 
would be advantageous to the undertak- 
ing, to audit the accounts sent home by 
the colleciors, and certify them to the 
treasury, when sent there for their lord- 
ships’ approbation. 

lt by these expedients the amount of 
the board-wages and travelling expenses 
can be kept within 2201. a-year, as fairly 
may be expected, the whole of the regu- 
lar annual expense of each collector, 
which was formerly 3001. a-year, will not 


fexceed 4001.; which, it is hoped, will 


not be deemed unreasonable, as the pei- 
sons employed are not allowed to have 
any claim upon government for their 


least, to accumu- | services, when they shall have been com- 


fate at home, for their ultimate reward | pleted. 


If Lord Liverpool shall honour this ar- 
rangement with his approbation, and di- 
rect it to be carried into execution, I be 
leave to propose two persons, Allan Cun- 
ningham and James Bowie, who are 
mo to undertake the business of col- 
lectors,—indeed, anxious in the extreme 
to obtain the appointment ; both of the-e 
men are, in Mr. Aiton’s opinion, pere 
fectly qualified to execute the business ; 
they have both been educated at Kew, 
where Cunningham still continues; Bowie 
lives at present ina gentieman’s service as 
gardener, but is realy to quit it at the 
shortest warning, should he be so fortu- 
nate as to succeed. 

It is proposed, in the first instance, to 
send these two persons together to the 
Cape of Good Hope, where two people 
may, for one season, be advantageously 
employed in collecting such plants as 
have tormerly been in the Royal Gar- 
dens, and whose names still remain in the 
printed catalogues, though they have 
died from old age before the means of 
increasing them could be discovered ; 
most of these will be found near the 
Cape ‘Town, and it is hoped, that in 
searching for them other novelties will be 
met with, 

When this business of replacing plants 
that have been lost is ended, the one of 
the collectors may be sent to New South 
Wales, and the other may commence his 
journies to the distant parts of the Cape 
country, where, especially on the south- 
ern and south-eastern shores, there still 
remain vast tracts of unexplored country, 
the plants of which may be kept in this 
climate without the expense of hot- 
houses, and are, of course, more applica- 
ble to ornamental uses, and more suitable 
to foreign trade, than those intertropical 
productions whose existence depends on 
a strong degree of heat, these, of course, 
seldom flower well, and when they do 
cannot be placed in our rooms, it the 
weather 1s cold, without the greatest ha- 
zard of their entire destruction, 

ln New South Wales an infinite number 
of curious and beautiful plants, seen and 
described by Mr. Brown, naturalist in the 
voyage of the Investigator, are still want- 
ing in our gardens ; these also are culti- 
vated in conservatories and green-houses, 
none of them requiring a stove. In the 
case of Van Dieman’s Land, where many 
beautiful plants are found, we have every 
reasonto hope that moot of them will bear 
the cold of our winters, and becoine the 
ornaments of our open gardens. 

Although it is but a few months since 
our friendly relations with the continent 
have been resumed, the following appli- 
cations for plants from the Royal Gardens 
have already been made. 


To his Royal Highness the Prince Regent : 
From the King of Bavaria. 
Irom the Duke of Saxe Weimar. 


To the Queen: 





From the Dowager Empress of Russia. 
{| From the Queen of Wirtemburgh. 
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To his Majesty’s Ministers: 
from the University of Leyden. 
To the Superintendent of the Gardens: 


Froin the Imperial Gardens at Schon- 
brun. 

From the Teylerion Society at Ley- 
den. 

From the University of Erfurt. 

On this latter head I shall consider it 
as my duty to regulate the correspon- 
dence between the superintendent of his 
Majesty’s and those of foreign gardens, in 
such manner as to prevent the direct in- 
tercourse between the superintendent of 
Kew Garden, and the persons who corres- 
pond with him, from being so advantage- 
ous to the gardens where plants are re- 
ceived, as those to which collections are 
sent by command of the Queen, or the 
Prince Regent, or under the orders of 
his majesty’s ininisters. 

The commerce of living plants is at 
present of some importance, and promises 
in time to improve; the orders already 
received from the continent are not incon- 
siderable, and but for the extreme po- 
verty of the whole of Europe, would, be- 
fore this time, have become an object 
worthy consideration. This commerce 
must continue to improve, if new plants 
that are beautiful and interesting continue 
to bs introduced into England; when so- 
vereigns lave obtained such plants from 
the Royal Gardens, their subjects will 
seek to procure them from our nursery- 
men. 

The domestic trade of plants, support- 
ed far above its natural level by the use 
of growing plants in all expensive enter- 
tainments, so much patronized by the re- 
gent, maintains a race of sober, healthy, 
and industrious population, daily on the 
increase. ‘This also will be maintained 
and increased by the introduction 
beautiful novelties. These considera- 
tions, it is hoped, will induce his Majes- 
ty’s ministers, to foster an establishment, 
Kew Gardens. | mean, which does honour 
to the science of the country, promotes, 
In some degree, its commerce, aids its 
population, and enables the sovereign 
and his ministers to make acceptable pre- 
sents to crowned heads, without incurring 
any expense in providing them. 

Whitehall Treasury Chambers, 

2nd April, 1821. 
S. R. Lusmincton. 








Griginal Poetry. 
THE FUNUS PASSERIS OF CATULLUS. 
( TRANSLATION.) 

Weep soft joys and gentle loves, 

And whosoe’er with beauty moves; 

The sparrow of my girl is dead, 

The sparrow of my darling maid,— 
Which more than e’en herself she lov’d, 
For honey sweet to her it proved ; 

And weil ber beauteous form could trace, 
As the young girl her mother’s facc,— 

Nor from her bosom would it stir, 

But hopping round—now here, now there, 
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To charm her, bade its little throat, 

For her alone, pour forth each note. 

Gone, now, to Pluto’s drear domain, 

Whence none e’er return again. 

Sad be, dark shades, thine every hour, 

Who thus whate’er is fair devour ! 

Who bade to hell my sparrow speed— 

Poor sparrow! oh, accursed deed ! 

For loss of thee, ah! see how red 

The eyelids of my weeping maid. 
ALPHEUS. 
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HOPE. 


THERE is a star that oft will dart a ray . 
Thro’ the soul’s darkness, and its portals ope, 
To meet the cheering beams of mental day ;— 
It is the heavenly morning star of Hope. 
Sad is the heart that never felt its beams,— 
Its waking reveries and sleeping dreams ; 
No morning rises clad in rich delight, 
For it no season wears ecstatic bloom,— 
Within, without, around is cheerless night, 
Which shews no comfort e’en beyond the 
tomb ; 
But resting all its tide of sorrow there, 
Drinks at the fount of woe the currents of de- 
spair. G. A. N. 
Bow, April 9, 1821. 
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THE PAST. 


‘ Let us not rashly quit our hold upon the past, 
when, perhaps, there is little else left to bind 
us to existence. Is it nothing to have being 
and to have been happy or miserable? or is it 
a matter of no moment to think whether I have 
been one or the other? DolI delude myself, do 
I build up a shadow or a dream, do I dress up 
in the gaudy garb of idleness or folly, a pure 
fiction, with nothing answering to it in the uni- 
verse of things, or the records of truth, when I 
look back with fond delight, or with tender re- 
gret to that which was at one time to me MY 
ALL, when I receive the glowing image of some 
bright reality. 

The thoughts of which will never from my 
heart ?’ Hazuirt’s Table Talk. 


Wuart cannot fortune steal away 
Or into darkness cast ?— 

What sheds on life a cheering ray ? 
The memory of the past. 
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What will remain to cheer us still 
When joys are fleeting fast ‘ 

What blunts the sting of present ill ’ 
The pleasures of tlie past. 

What makes us aye with fondness dweil 
On dreams which would not last ’ 

It is the witchery and spell 
Which hallows all the past. 


What makes us cheerful and content 
While treading life’s dull waste ? 

Dear thoughts that, with our sorrows bient, 
Tell of bright moments past. 


What doubles all the bliss of love, 
Making it boundless, vast ‘ 

Memory of pangs all pangs above! 
Fears, doubts, that now are past. 

If aught can make fair friendship’s stream 
Of heav’n more deeply taste, 

It is that soft and soothing beam— 
The sunshine of the past. 

And how could being’s cold cares be 
Reluctantiy embraced, 

Did they not form eventually 
The treasures of the past ’ 
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Who would this little hour outlive 
That flies with so much haste, 
Could he not all its value give 
To valued moments past ? 


O, life would be a desert drear 
Were all we’ve known effaced— 
Could we not still, in fancy, hear 
The loved voice of the past! 
I'd rather shun in the cold grave 
Misfortune’s biting blast— 
Than live, and living, cease to have 
The memory of the past ? 
J. W. Datpy. 


Fine Arts. 
REVELLI’s PICTURE OF THE 
QUEEN’s TRIAL. 
DismissinG from our minds every po- 
litical consideration respecting the 
Queen’s trial, and avoiding every re. 
mark as to the similarity of subjects 
chosen by Mr. Revelli, who lately ex. 
hibited a picture of the Inquisition, 
we shall notice his present painting 
merely as a work of art. Having been 
in the House of Lords more than once 
during the important investigation, and 
being acquainted with the persons, at 
least, of most of the noblemen and 
other personages who had a prominent 
share in this memorable trial, we visited 
Mr. Revelli’s picture with the hope of 
recognizing many old friends. By the 
help of the exhibitor and the descrip- 
tion together, we did find them, in- 
deed; but they were old friends with 
new faces, and out of the two hundred 
portraits which the picture is said to 
contain, we were not able to identify 
more than a dozen, and very few, 
even of this limited number, were 

good likenesses. 

If the artist had not assured us that 
the picture was ‘an accurate represen- 
tation of the interior of the House of 
Lords, as it appeared on that memora- 
ble occasion,’ and introduced hitmselt 
very prominently in the act of taking 
sketches, we should have suspected 
that the picture had been painted with- 
out ocular inspection of the scene. 
The grand outline is by no means a 
faithful representation of the house, 
and neither the positions of the peers, 
nor their dresses have been attended 
to. The Dukes of York and Glou- 
cester are represented as dressed i mi- 
litary costume, although it is notorious 
that they wore plain clothes on the oc- 
casion. Of the counsel on both sides, 
whose persons and portraits are very fa- 
miliar to the public, it would be very 
difficult to identify more than three, 
and these only with a good stretch ot 
imagination. The best likenesses 12 
the whole picture are the portraits of 
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Lord Holland, Sir Robert Dallas, the 
Duke of Wellington, Lady Anne Ha- 
milton, and the Marquis of Lansdowne. 
The coup d’wil of the picture is rather 

leasing, notwithstanding the harshness 
of the colouring, which is often very 
injudicious. 

WIVELL’s PORTRAITS. 

As forming a striking contrast to M. 
Revelli’s picture, we must notice a se- 
ries of portraits of the counsel employ- 
ed on both sides in the Queen’s trial, 
sketched in the House of Lords, by an 
artist of the name of Wivell, whose 
name was heretofore unknown to us, 
but who cannot long remain in obscu- 
rity. The engravings are plain and 
cheap; but some of them are the best 
tikenesses we ever saw. Every passion 
aud feeling of which Sir Robert Gif- 
fard is capable—his whole mind and 
character seem embodied in Mr. Wi- 
vell’s sketch of him. Itis a portrait 
from which Lavater would have found 
no difficulty in describing the man. 
The portrait of Sir John Copley is 
scarcely less happy ; and Mr. Brongh- 
ain, who is represented as giving vent 
to one of his strong exclamations, 1s 


drawn to the life. The portraits of 


Dr. Lushington, Messrs. Denman, 
Williams, and Parke, are also very 
good. We feel happy in bearing tes- 
tunony to the merits of a young artist, 
whose talents give him so strong and 
80 leyitinste a claim on the liberal and 
extensive patronage of the public. To 
the engraver, Mr. Wright, who has 
done the sketches of Mr. Wivell so 
much justice, no ordinary praise is due, 
and we congratulate him on his fidelity 


of execution. R. 
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Evtraordinary Atmospheric Pheno- 
menon at Montreal.—TVhe following 
account of the singular, we might al- 
most sav terrific darkuess which over- 
spread the town of Montreal in the 
early part of November, 1819, contains 
Many interesting particulars of this 
remarkable phenomenon not generally 
kuown, We extract it from the Cana- 
dian Courant of November 10, 181S:— 

‘Remarkable Obscurity.—To those, 
Who are in the habit of anticipating a 
dreadful catastrophe from singular ape 
pearances, yesterday must have been 
an awful day. Even those blunt minds, 
the excursious of which seldom deviate 
from the routine of usual occupation, 
seemed for once to be withdrawn from 
the beaten path, and to contemplate 


with a mixture of astontshment and ter- 
ror an appearance for which no one 
could account, and which it was there- 
fore impossible to pronounce to be ei- 
ther the precursor or follower of preter- 
natural disaster. 

‘* On Saturday last the weather was 
bright and unclouded, but at eight 
o’clock in the evening the sky became 
surcharged with heavy black clouds 
from the N. W. and snow fell in large 
flakes. The next morning these clouds 
were diffused over the sky, and there 
descended a heavy shower of blackish 
rain, which, upon examination, was 
found to contain a substance resem- 
bling tothe eye, the taste, and the smell 
of soot. ‘Towards evening, however, 
the weather cleared, and yesterday 
morning was ushered in by a large 
frost.—This gradually relaxed, until 
the influence of a weighty damp va- 
pour, which descended from a thick 
stratum of clouds that seemed progres- 
sively to deepen in colour and density, 
and at noon the darkness was so great, 
that candles were burning in the Court- 
house, the banks, and in most of the 
offices in this city. The gloom alter- 
nately increased or diminished, accord- 
ing to the ascendancy of the wind, 
which during the day was fitful and 
changeable, till three o’clock, when a 
formidable body of clouds from the 
N. E. hurried over the town, and 
brought the obscurity to its climax. 
At this moment there certainly reigned 
a very general awe. Nature had, from 
the morning, seemed sullen and de- 
jected, as if aware of impending cala- 
mity, and the crisis appeared to have 
arrived. While the inhabitants were 
expressing to each other their surprise, 
and exchanging opinions on the pro- 
bable cause of an appearance so un- 
usual, they were almost electrified by a 
brilliant flash of lightning, succeeded 
by a clap of thunder that was echoed 
and reverberated for many seconds 
after its causes had past. 

‘ This was followed by some others, 
rain again fell, and there seemed a 
vood prospect of fair weather; but it 
was of short duration, for the clouds 
again accumulated from the N. E. and 
at four o’clock it was nearly as dark as 
before.—Those who had felt alarm, 
now became, by the continued contem- 
plation of the subject of terror, tran- 
quil, and were reposing after their 
recent inquietude, when, suddenly, 
the tocsin was tolled by every bell in 
the city, and the streets resounded 
with the cries of fire !! Montreal, cer- 





tainly, at this moment, exhibited a 
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scene which it has, we believe, never 
before presented, and which had a wost 
appalling and wild effect. The sky was 
veiled in gloom—the place d’armes was 
crowded, was continually swelling by 
the floods of people who peured in from 
all the adjacent streets; and, towering 
over the heads of the throng, was to be 
seen the steeple of the French parish 
church, with its ball, blazing like a 
meteor, and throwing out, from the 
foot of the cross, with which it was sur- 
mounted, radiations of sparks, ren- 
dered lurid by the incumbent and sur- 
rounding haze. Never was there shewa 
a greater zeal than was exhibited on this 
occasion. The different engines were 
ina moment on the spot; lines were 
formed almost involuntarily; and every 
one seemed to think alone on the 
means of preserving the holy edifice. 
The ball continued to burn for a long 
time, being inaccessible to water; the 
tin, however, with which the steeple 
was covered, retarded its progress, and 
the wind was fortunately very gentle. 

‘ By the activity of the people an 
engine was raised to the belfry, from 
which water was conveyed, through a 
trap-door, into the interior of the stee- 
ple, to prevent the extension of the 
flames. The fire was happily extinct 
by half-past eight in the evening. It 
had, however, a quarter of an hour be- 
fore, consumed the timber in which 
the cross was inserted, so that it fell 
on that part of the wall above the prin- 
cipal entrance, and broke into many 
pieces, the largest of which descended 
on the pavement of the corner of the 
house of Mr. Bernard, the nnlliner. Thus 
terminated the events of this day, which 
will long be remembered by the inha- 
bitants of Montreal, and be classed 
with the dark Sunday of 1785. We 
have omitted to state that the rain 
which descended yesterday was similar 
to that of last Sunday ; but contained 
more of the sooty ingredient, and car- 
ried on its surface, as it flowed through 
the streets, a dense foam resembling 
soap-suds, 

‘We have been informed that many 
persons crossed to the other side of the 
river, expecting the accomplishment 
of a traditional prediction, that the 
island of Montreal is to be swallowed 
up by an earthqnake. For the truth 
of this information, however, we will 
not vouch. 

‘ At this moment (Wednesday morn- 
ing, seven o’clock,) the sky 1s almost 
as clear, and day-light as strong, as 1s 
usual at this hour of the day, at this 
season of the year." 
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* Floriferis ut apes in saltibus omnia limant, 
Omnia nos itidem depascimur aurea dicta.” 
LUCRETIUS. 
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Anagram.—The French, who are 
very happy at making avagrams, have 
discovered that La Sainte Alliance is 
neither more nor less than La Sainte 
Canaille. 

Music.—T he various chords of sound 
which an octave will produce, have 
been calculated at eight thousand one 
hundred and ninety-one. 

A house, in Fleet Market, in the 
possession of an undertaker, being late- 
ly advertised to be disposed of, the fol- 
lowing label was fixed on a coffin, be- 
fore the next door :—‘ This tenement 
to be let on a lease for three lives.’ 

Advertisement in a London newspa- 
per, 1n 1783 :—* To be let, a beygar’s 
stand, in « good charitable neighbour- 
hood, bringing in about thirty shillings 
a-week. Some vood-will is required.— 
N.B. A dog for a blind man to be 
disposed of.’ 

Medical Quackery.—Dumoulin, one 
of the first medical practitioners in 
France of his time, observed at his 
death, that he left behind him two 
great physicians: * Regimen and River 
Water.’ 

Singular Notice.—There is painted 
on a board near Middleton, Lanca- 
shire, the following laconic and terrifiz 
caution :—* Whoever is found trespass- 
ing in these grounds, will be shot dead 


without further notice.’ 
RRS 


TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. 








W.B.L’s Letter, § Fashions,’ ‘ Encourage- 
ment,’ * Lines to Harriet, ‘The Pleasures of 
Spring,’ and * Londiniana, No. XIX,’ in our 
next 

Wiiford’s ©Dramatic Sketch,’ &c. The 
Parting,’ and H. A.’s Sonnet, in an early num- 
ber. 

To J.R. P. our best thanks—Once more! 

As § Emma’ and her adniirer appear to be 
quite happy iu each other’s love, they can no 
Jonger necd our columns as a vehicle for ex- 
pressing it. 

We thank G. B. for his polite offer, but it is 
not necessary tO avail ourselves of it to notice 
the subject he mentions. 

Errata: p. 234, c. 3, 1. 20, for § passible’ 
read * possible ;’ p. 235, c. 2.1.27, for ‘ lips’ 
read © hips.’ 
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This day was published, in Four Volumes 8vo. 
price 21. 12s. 6d. boards, 
ON THE BEAUTIES, HARMO- 
NIES, and SUBLIMITIES of NATURE: with 
occasional Remarks on the Laws, Customs, 
Manners, and Opinions, of various Nations. 
By CHARLES BUCKE, Esq. 
Author of ‘ Amusements in Retirement,’ &c. 

Printed for G. & W. B. Wuirraker, Ave 

Maria Lane. 


MR. GLOVER’S EXHIBITION 
of Oil and Water Colour Paintings, will open 
at 16, Old Bond Street, on MONDAY, APRIL 
30th. Admission, ls.—Catalogue, 6d. 





This day is published, |2mo. 5s. 6d. boards, 
UNDINE;; or, The Spirit of the Wa- 


TERS, a Fairy Romance, translated from the 
original German of Baron de la Motte Fouque. 
By GEORGE SOANE, A.B. 

London: Printed for W. Simpkin and R. 
Marshall, Stationers’ Court, Ludgate Street; 
and Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh. 





This day is published, 15s. boards, 
DE RENZEY; or, The Man of 


Sorrow. A Novel in Three Volumes, 12mo. 
By R. N. KELLY, Esq. 

Printed for W. Simpkin and R. Marshall, 
Stationers’ Court, Ludgate Street; and Bell and 
Broadfute, Edinburgh. 

In the Press, 

MINSTREL Love. A Provincial Legend, in 
Three Books, from the German of Baron de la 
Motte Fouque, Author of § Undine,’ ‘ Sintram,’ 
&e. 
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PERRY’s SYSTEM of EDUC. 
TION.—A DISCOVERY, important to all em. 
ployed in the Education of Youth, bas heen 
made by Mr. Perry, of Manchester. It is a 
System of Education for Academies, Ladies’ 
Seminaries, and Schools in general, in which 
the Classics, Mathematics, and Commercial] 
Branches are Taught, which possesses striking] y 
peculiar and remarkable advantages It Teaches 
every Pupil of a Seminary, consisting of indefj- 
nite numbers, individually, without Assistants 
or Monitors, «nd with disproportionably greater 
success than on the prevailing Systems; the 
trouble and fatigue to the Teacher also are less 
in the same ratio. Concerning the other nu- 
merous and singular advantages of this altoge. 
ther unique System, differing essentially from 
Dr. Bell’s, Mr. Lancaster’s, M. Pestalozzi’s, M. 
Dufief’s, or any other whatever, and which igs 
easily and quickly learned, the interested read- 
er is referred to the Prospectus of the System, 
which may be had on application (post paid) to 
Mr. Perry, Academy, Manchester; or, as Mr. 
P. courts inquiry, an interview may be had 
with him for a few days; and also Prospec- 
tuses, at No. 3, Adam Street, Adelphi, London, 
from Eleven o’clock till Seven. 

April 20. 





Mr. HAZLITT’s NEW WORK. 

This day is published, in 8vo. price 14s. in 
boards, 
TABLE-TALK;; or, Original Essays, 
By WILLIAM HAZLITT. 

Contents :—On the Pleasure of Painting—On 
the Past and Future—On Genius and Common 
Sense—Character of Cobbett—On People with 
one Idea—On the Ignorance of the Learned— 
The Indian Jugglers—On Living to one’s-self— 
On Thought and Action—On Will-making— 
On certain Inconsistencies in Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds’s Discourses—On Paradox and Common- 

place—On Vulgarity and Affectation. 
Printed for John Warren, Old Bond Street. 





Just published, price 4s, neatly bound, 


CONVERSATIONS on ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR; in a Series of Familiar and En- 
tertaining Dialogues between a Mother and her 
Daughters; in which the various Rules of 
Grammar are introduced and explained in a 
manney calculated to excite the attention of 
Children, and, at the same time, to convey to 
their minds a clear and comprehensive idea of 
‘the general principles of Language. 
By Mrs. WILLLAMs. 

From among various criticisms on this work, 
all highly favourable, the following is extracted 
for its brevity: —‘ This volume demands our 
decided approbation, and we recommend it with 
confidence to public patronage and support, as 
being admirably adapted to communieute to 
the tender mind correct ideas of the rudiments 
of grammatical kuowledge.’—Vide Imperial 
Magazine, April, 1821. 

London: Printed for Lackington, Hughes, 
Harding, Mavor, and Lepard, Finsbury Square. 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
Her SYLLABIC SPELLING BOOK, OR A 
SUMMARY METHOD OF READING, by 
which any Child of four or five years old, may 
be taught to read the English Language with 
ease and pleasure, in the course of a few months. 
Second edition, with numerous copper-plates, 


prive 4s. Gd. Also a cheap edition, for the use | 


of Preparatory Schools and Charitable Institu- 





tions, with wood-cuts, price Is. Gd. 


TO PARENTS, GUARDIANS, and all those 
who are engaged in the Instruction of Youth. 
This day is published, No. 2, price 6d. of 
AN IMPROVED GRAMMAR of 
the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. In which the 
Genius of the English Tongue is especially at- 
tended to, and ali imitations of the Greek and 
Latin Grammars discarded; adapted to the 
comprehension of persons desirous of teaching 
themselves, and principally intended for. the 
use of the Working Ciasses of Society. To 
which is added, a brief view of the Discoveries 
of Mr. Horne Tooke, on the formation of Lan- 

guage. 
By WILLIAM GREATHEED LEWIS. 

‘I consider Grammar as absolutely necessary 
in the search after philosophical truth, and I 
think it not less necessary in tiie most impor- 
tant questions concerning religion and civil so- 
ciety. —HORNE TOOKE. 

In this Work the Author has pointed out 
much false doctrine, and many erronvous prin- 
ciples in the popular Grammar of Mr. Cobhett. 
This Grammar, like Mr. Cobbett’s, is intendec 
for the use of the Working Classes of Society. 
The Author has, however, refrained from intro- 
ducing Political Remarks, on the supposition 
that such remarks would be caiculated to civert 
the attention of the learners from the sub- 
ject more immediately under their considera- 
tion. 

No. 3 will be published on Saturday, April 
28; and a Number on each succeeding Satur- 
day, till completed. The whole will be com- 
prised in Six Numbers Being closely printed, 
and in small type, this Work will contain more 
than is usually to be found in voiumes of three 
times its size. Inthe Sixth and last number, 
the Title, Table of Contents, Preface, List of 
Errata, &c. will be included. 

Printed and published by Dolby, 299, 
Strand, London ; and sold by all Booksellers. 
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. London :— Published by J. Limbird, 3585, strand 
two doors East of Excter Change; where adver @Be- 
ments are received, and communications * for - 
Editor’ (post paid) are to be addresscd. Suid asso 
by Souter, 73, St. Paul's Church Yard; rt oT 
and Marshail, Stationer’s Court; Chappk, . ‘ 
| Mall; Grapel, Liverpool; and by all Bookse*#é"s 
| and Newsvenders.—Printed by Davidson, Old Bos- 
| weld Court, Carey Street. 
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